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the bank that knows California 


THE WORDS “financed by never occur in a list of screen America combines long spot facilities 


experience with on-th f 
credits — but if they did, you'd see Bank of America mor to serve an industry whose annual TV and film productio 
often than your favorite movie star! alone is valued at $1 billio 
Ever since Bank of America made the first motion pt Whatever ny industry—this same combination of 
ture bank loan in 1919 to finance The Kid, this bank has perience and service is available to you through more than 600 
been a primary source of cre lit to Hollywood film producers Bank A rica branches in 350 California communities 
Through its 15 Hollywood -arca branches, Bank of Why not sce us about it 





“1 BANK OF 
ba AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
With resources of nearly ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20. LOS ANGELES 54 


wEmOCe COLMA, OLPOSIT InSUEANCE CORPORATION 








Headache ? 


Muscular aches? Painful cold miseries ? 


Take Bufferin...acts 
twice as fast as aspirin! 


Wont upset your stomach as aspirin often does 





TIME 
June 24, 1957 


1. Medical science knows that a pain 
reliever must go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream in order to 
relieve pain. 

2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 
antacid ingredients which speed the pain 
reliever out of the stomach and into the 
blood stream twice as fast as aspirin, 

3. So Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin 
to relieve pain. Take ‘wo Bufferin tablets 
the very next time pain strikes. You'll 
find you get fast, wonderful relief. 


if you suffer from the pain of 
arthritis or rheumatism, ask 
your physician about Bufferin. 


TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tll. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, tll., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. 








ANOTHER PRODUCT 
OF GRISTOL-MYERS 


Volume LXIX 
Number 25 


No. 4 in a new series 


rendezvous 
in 4-D 


Any hunter who's fired at a fast- 
flying duck knows you have to 
figure time—the 4th dimension— 
if you want the shot to meet the 
duck in flight . . . 


Now substitute an airplane 
taking full evasive action at 
40,000 feet or more, and conven- 
tional ways of aiming become ob- 
solete. Yet this problem is 
relatively simple, as was dramati- 
cally proved at the first tests of 
the Nike missile, jointly developed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Douglas. 


Even more complex than 
ground-to-air marksmanship is 
air-to-air gunnery, where oppos- 
ing planes top 1000 mph, and fire 
missiles that move twice that fast. 
It’s an entirely new science, based 
on principles first expounded by 
a Douglas scientist, and proved in 
repeated successful tests—even 
against unseen targets. 
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Dramatic moment in aviation history, a Douglas-built 
Nike-Ajax bores in on a drone bomber. 





A split second later finds the bomber in flames, 
as Nike-Ajax scores a direct hit. 












Here is Nike-Hercules, soon to take over 
defense of U. S. cities from the earlier 
Nike-Ajax. Tripling the range of its pred- 
ecessor, Nike-Hercules can be armed 
with a nuclear warhead, to knock out 
entire fleets with a single blast. 
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Douglas engineers load the rocket pod of 
an F4D Skyray. Fire-control problems 
at supersonic speed, naturally much 
greater than encountered at stable ground 
emplacements, are solved on principles 
developed by a Douglas engineer. Con- 
sistent hits can be scored by planes 
approaching one another at close to a 
mile per second, and even when unseen, 









phone ahead and relax 
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fed friend .. 


for reservations 


Wherever you go, you'll find 
To call 


arrange visits en route . 


the telephone. 











nds of business 
ly. 


up loose 


report home that rived saf 





You've spent a lot of t plefining your vacation. 
Spend a few minutes mofe . . . on the telephone 


and fake sure you enjoy it 


=<, 





VACATION MEMO A Telephone 
Credit Card is a real “traveler's aid”. Call from 
anywhere and charge it. Want one? 

Call your Telephone Company Business Office. 


GENERAL 
eS) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS * 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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How Mr. Friendly helped A.E. Staley 
grind out *416,335 in savings! 


Effective operation of a Staley-American Mutual 
designed safety program has brought this world’s 
largest processor of corn and soybeans 
substantial savings in dollars and people. 


They keep safety on the job daily at the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. of Decatur, Illinois. And in the last 


years alone, the result has been savings for Staley of $348,241 in 


7 completed 


reduced insurance premiums (difference between manual rates 
for the industry and rates actually paid), together with an addi- 
tional $68,094 in American Mutual dividends. Most important, 
though, are the human savings—the loss of life and limb 
avoided through accident prevention 


A forward-looking firm ever since A, E, Staley, Sr founded it 
as a starch retailing business back in 1898, Staley's management 
has worked hand in hand with American Mutual Engineers for 
the past decade in setting up and operating an outstanding 
Satcty program 
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Today, as a foremost producer of products from corn and 
Staley 
Manufacturing Company is another example of the leading 


soybeans for farm, industry and the home, the A. E 


American firms who save through safety with Mr. Friendly’s 
Company, American Mutual 


MR. FRIENDLY will gladly send you more information 
about how firms of all sizes and descriptions from 
coast to coast are profiting from American Mutual's 
service to policyholders. Just send your request to 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept 
T-4,142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


American Mutual 


t 


Service from 78 fully staffed offices! 


Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! CK M 
Mr. Friendly in American Mutual's wademark symbolizes SS fM) 
the spirit of cooperation and service typical of American 
Mutual representatives everywhere 


‘Our tire pick-ups could 


, — 
ems GOODFYE! 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY 














stock a junk yard— tut 


Goodyear Tubeless Tires cut road 
delays to 1 in 310000 miles !" 


Yellow Transit Lines 
go TUBELESS on triple-tempered 
TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T Cord 


“Our runs are tough enough on tires— 
without our going into the hardware 
business! 


“But in the 8 Midwest and Southwest 
states we serve, there are plenty of jinx- 
loops where 4 or 5 ‘hardware’ pick-ups 
per run are par for the course. We even 
collect weirdies like big stove bolts and 
complete screw drivers!’’ continues 
Yellow Transit Vice President William 
R. Riley. 


“Back in our tube-type tire days, any of 
those could mean a flat or blowout en 
route—but since Goodyear TUBELESS 
tires, we average 310,000 fleet miles 
before any road delay! 


“You see, NOW there’s no tube to blow 
when hardware works through a tire. 
Goodyear TUBELESS tires usually hold 
most of this junk without air-loss—right 
to the end of the run. Then we often 
repair right in our own shop. 


“But that’s just one advantage. We 


found so many others, ALL our 465 vehi- 
cles have gone TUBELESS. 


“For instance, Goodyear TUBELESS 
tires run cooler — and that saves plenty 
of headaches on runs like our Baxter 
Springs-Dallas. 

“What’s more, we save 15 pounds per 
wheel—or 210 pounds each 14-wheeler. 
We have 220 of those —so there’s 23 
EXTRA PAY-LOAD TONS every fleet 
trip! 

“Air retention? Better than tube-type! 
Instead of 100% gauge-check at every 
truck dispatch, we need only central- 
point checking—save 2,000 man-hours a 
month. 

“No tube and flap troubles, either—and 
mounting’s much simpler. In fact, we 
handle total tire-maintenance in a third 
less time—even with many more wheels 
on the road.” 


Want to know more about TUBELESS 
advantages—when they’re built with 
triple-tempered TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T 
Cord? Just contact your Goodyear dealer 
—or Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 
16, Ohio. 


MAKES SAFEST TUBELESS TIRES! 
LICKS THE 3 GREAT TIRE-KILLERS! . 
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Unless tire cord is airtight—and with- 

stands HEAT, SHOCK and FATIGUE—it can’t 

, give you full TUBELESS advantages. TRIPLE- 
TOUGH 3-T CORD is triple-tempered by 
Goodyear's exclusive “Tension, Tempera- 

ture and Time” process to make Goodyear 





Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire values— 
better tire care. 


Tubeless Truck Tires the world’s most prac- 
tical in every way! 


OTHER KIND — Tubeless or Tube-Type 








Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
monial at The Porterhouse of the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air conditioning. 
For your pleasure! 


On. the. Goll Coast 


Anabel 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


oe 
Tr the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 
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Fallout 
Sir 

Since the bomb tests on Christmas Island 
are nearer to our shores than Japan’s, why 
aren't we protesting to the British? 

Mrs. Marvin N. NELSON 

Provo, Utah 
Sir 

Your June 3 summary of the bomb tests 
is an excellent example of concise reporting 
of a complex subject. One of the larger pit 
falls involved in the fallout problem is that 
of assuming that science and research will 
take care of the matter in good time. As a 
member of the scientific fraternity, I should 
say that although we have done little to 
dispel the idea that researchers can invari 
ably come up with the right thing at the 
right time, this is far from true; scientific 
methods are reasonably above reproach, but 
those who use them are subject to humen 
shortcomings. The simple principles by which 
we have so far lived are now inadequate 
The difficulties of formulating new principles 
might be neatly resolved by a Second Com- 
ing, but rather than wait for that, we had 
all better try to think the matter through 
at once 

Weston H. JENKINS 

Corning, N.Y 


Sir 

I see a poignant tragedy of shortsighted 
ness in the present discussion about fallout 
and the relative merits of clean versus dirty 
bo nbs, especially from the point of view 
of a shock hydrodynamicist. War has always 
been a stupid, nasty and insane business, at 


| best, and the present orders of magnitude 


on civilian targets lends little sense to the 
hypocrisy of trying to distinguish between 
useful and useless killing 
F_ B. Porzer 

Chicago 
Sir 

More and more of us are getting the fall 
out blues as we become increasingly aware 
of the dangers 


Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust 
If the Bomb doesn’t get you, 
Radiation must 
P. H. BaEz 


Sausalito, Calif 


Writer's Cramp 
Sir 
Re the Kazan-Schulberg motion picture 
A Face in the Crowd: your review is stupid 
JoHN STEINBECK 
Paris 


@ Reader Steinbeck’s needle seems to 
be stuck. Wrote he to Time, Dec. 26, 
1955: “Trme’s Nov. 28 review of Ten 
North Frederick by John O'Hara is 
stupid.”—Eb. 


Gift from Seoul 


Sir 


In compliance with Emma J. Jonis’ wish 
for a Chinese painting as expressed in your 
May 27 Letters column [ Reader J onis praised 
Time’s May 6 “Masterpieces of Chinese Art,” 
wished she owned one called Mist in Wooded 
Mountains], I hasten to offer her my own 
work entitled Home Beyond the Mist. 

BEATRICE TANG 
Embassy of the 
Republic of China 
Seoul 
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@ Reader Tang’s original (see cut) has 
been forwarded to Reader Jonis.—Eb. 


Surgeon, Heal Thyself 


Sir: 

Dr. Sadao Ohmura [who removed his 
own appendix—June 3] certainly did not 
prove that Japanese are more dexterous than 
Westerners 

While in private practice in North Carolina 
several years ago, my father, Captain J. S 
Brown Jr., US.N., also removed his own 
appendix. That, however, was only the pre- 


liminary. While aboard the USS. Melville 
in England during the war, he performed 
an emergency double herniotomy—on him- 


self, of course. 
JANE Brown ATTAWAY 
Walterboro, S.C. 
Sir: 
Would it interest Dr. Sadao Ohmura to 
know that in 1929 a Swiss lady surgeon 
performed an appendectomy on herself for 
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What do giraffes 


have to do with 


High Blood Pressure? 


N ITS SEARCH for more knowledge about baffling dis- 
i eases, medical science takes some strange turns. For 
example, doctors have gone to Africa to study the 
blood pressure of giraffes. 


They found that it takes an unusually high pressure 
to pump blood from the giraffe’s heart to his brain—a 
distance of some 14 to 15 feet. Yet, its heart and blood 
vessels are not under strain. 


Doctors are trying to learn more about how this is 
accomplished for it could shed new light on the disorder 
affecting an estimated 6 million Americans—high blood 
pressure or hypertension. 

Fortunately, most cases of hypertension can be helped 
by proper treatment. In fact, it can often be controlled 
simply by relieving day-to-day emotional stresses which 
push blood pressure up and tend to keep it excessively 
elevated. 

If you have hypertension, your doctor may suggest a 
way of life especially adapted to your needs. Among 
other things, he will probably recommend plenty of rest 
and weight control. The latter is important in treating, 
and possibly preventing, hypertension. In fact, hyperten- 
sion is four times as common in overweight men as in 
those who are underweight. 


If changes in living habits do not control this disorder, 
then other treatments . . . including medicines, special 
diets or surgery . . . may be used. 

Hypertension is more easily controlled when discov- 
ered carly. So, everyone should have periodic health 
examinations. Those who have reached middle age, are 
overweight, or whose parents or close relatives had ele- 
vated blood pressure should be especially watchful. 

When hypertension is diagnosed, a patient should 
continue to see the doctor regularly. Then possible com- 
plications can be prevented, postponed or, if they occur, 
treated promptly. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ; 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. } 
: 1 

Please mail me a free copy of your H 
booklet, “Your Heart,” 7-57-T. H 
! 

! 

Name | 
1 

Street — { 
i 

City State } 
I 
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for DEPENDABLE 





safe and 
secure 





Have Allied “Kleen-Pack” your china, glassware and other 
fragile objects. “Kleen-Pack” is Allied’s registered trademark 
for the newest, safest method used in packing today. 





the purpose of studying the efficacy of local 
anesthesia ? 
M. Vorcett, M.D. 


Goldiwil-ob-Thun, Switzerland 


wn 


ir: 

Isn't the do-it-vourself rage going too far? 
ALEX EISENSTEIN 

Chicago 


How to Be Saved (Contd.} 
Sir 

Patricia Zeis says, “Billy Graham, I think, 
is doing a good job in bringing irreligious 
people toward (not to) God, but to what 
is he going to convert Catholics?” Mavhbe 
he could convert them from Pope and priest 
to God, and from the saints and the Mother 
of God to Christ. 





P. I, Pryor 
Bethpage, Tenn. 


Sir: 
I suppose Patricia Zeis expects an answer: 
“To Christians, Patricia, to Christians.” 
(S/Ser.) Raut Morr Ruiz 
US.A.F 





Barksdale, La. 


Sir: 

It is incredible that anyone should have 
such little respect for another's religion as to 
compare it to a contagious disease from which 
children should be protected 

| Nora P. DARLING 
Chicago 


About the Budget 
Sir: 

The battle of the budget should be called 
the battle of the 1958-60 elections. I have 
lost my respect for both contestants. They 
use the budget and the Senate for political 
purposes. They ought to hire a hall 

ARTHUR E. WYNN 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 





Sir: 

It is with some relief that I read in your 
June 3 issue that at least some of the 
asinine, scatterbrained braying in Washington 

| about tax cuts has toned down. I wish some 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. NewYork 20.N.Y 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr. $6.00 
j 2 yrs., $10.80; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon 


...hes the No.| Specialist 


Ask him for your copy of “Before You Move’’—see your classi- 
fied directory, or write Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, Ill. 





ALLIED VAN LINES «© WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
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— Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 


rT 
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EVERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 





Air travelers the world around—from veterans panoramic picture windows open up a wondrous 
to first-timers—agree that the Viscount is just view for sightseers and camera fans. Flying is 
what they have been hoping for. From easy believing—go Viscount next time. /?t’s 

take-off to smooth landing, there’s never a tomorrow's way to fly—and it's here today! 


“ripple” in your teacup aboard a Viscount. 


Vibration is a thing of the past! You can fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 


And it’s the quietest of all! It’s a new kind Airways, and Cubana Airlines. It’s the first and 
of flight. Four great Rolls-Royce jet-prop still the only jet-prop aircraft in airline service 
engines give only a whisper as evidence of in North America. Many other airlines feature 
the five-mile-a-minute speed. And the big Viscount service throughout the world. 








JET-PROP VICKERS 


 ) (=~~ 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND +» MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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lexington Ave., 


12 


TO 


ON THE FASTEST SHIP AFLOAT 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL 


S.S. UNITED STATES 


less than 5 days on the world's fastest ship 


S.S.AMERICA 


popular luxury liner. For extra hours of 
leisure at sea 


AGENTS OR 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY 


THE PERFECT PLAN 
FOR THE TRAVELING MAN! 
NEW YORK’S 
BELMONT PLAZA 


1-RATE 
PLAN 


with $985 
$4]85 


ae ua 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


@ Every single room 
private bath, now 


®@ Every double room 
with private bath, now 


@ Every twin-bedded 
room, with private 


bath 


800 rooms, beautifully decorated 
On New York's smart East Side 
opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Easy parking 


A GREAT HOTEL NOW 
THE 1-RATE HOTEL 


elmont Fane | 


49th-SOth Sts. 


Plaro 5-1200 





NEW YORK °¢ 


Or See Your Travel Agent a resce MOTE? 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS 
| 


INC., 








NAPLES, NV. Y. 





of those loudmouthed Texas Democrats could 
and see foreign aid and the 
military in operation 
(T/Scr.) Geratp L. Norway 
| US.A.F 
Athens 


come to Greece 


Sir: 

If the President would be concerned about 
eliminating some of the waste that exists in 
the expenditure of Government funds, there 
could well be a reduction in the budget. We 
who have been employed by companies en 
gaged in doing Government work here and 
abroad are aware that more than 50% of 
Government money is wasted 

F, H. VERNON 





San Francisco 


Sir: 

I was shocked to read in your May 27 
issue of the congressional mutilation of the 
USIA appropriation. As one who has now 


been two years on the firing line where Rus 
sian propaganda is most active in “smearing” 


the U.S., I am impressed with the important 
part the U.S. Information Libraries play in 
setting the record straight. Words are cheaper 
than planes and guns; ideas are more power- 
ful even than bombs. It is the worst kind 
of shortsighted folly to spend billions for 
armament and foreign aid and then, for 
want of adequate funds for the USIA, fail 
to explain our actions in terms that will 
bring us the understanding and support of 
the uncommitted world, which holds the 


balance of power 
Ropert D. Voip 
Bangalore, India 


Crossed Reference 
Sir 
Who wrote the article in your June 3 issue 


headed “Miltown? No Martinis!”? The bird 
who pecked out another story in the People 
section concerning the search in the Library 


of Congress for an old wanted by a 
Congressman? The Library of Congress 
tem bears about the same resemblance to the 
Dewey decimal system as I'd Rather Be a 
Lobster Than a Wise Guy bears to Beetho 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. Two institutions as 
holy as the Library of Congress and the Mar 
tini are not laughing matters to me 
JosePpH HANSEN 


song 


Los Angeles 


or 

“The everlasting glory of the Dewey deci 
mal system” in no way assisted the L.C, in 
its search for the song about the lobster. The 


of Congress uses its own system 


Maryorie W. SCHAAP 


Library 


Hollis, N.Y 
@ Tine caught in a 
behind the stacks —Eb. 


The Road to Buenos Aires 
Sir 
As an 


got lobster pot 


Argentine citizen I wish to extend 
to you my heartiest congratulations on your 
June 3 article “The Rocky Road Back.’ 
You have accurately described events that 
took place during the twelve years we lived 
under the of a ruthless dictator who 
ruled the country by fear and played havoc 
with its economy. 


shadow 


AILEEN Scroccn 
San Francisco 


Beck's Ploys 
Sir 

Dave Beck, and more, should well be on 
Seattle’s conscience. All major candidates for 
high public offices appeared last fall on a 
state-wide, Teamster-sponsored TV program 
| in unanimous condemnation of a right-to 
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friendly 
YISCOURT service 
in European skies 


fly BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


BEA is targest airline operating 
within Europe. 









BEA operates Europe’s largest 
Viscount fleet. 

BEA first with Viscount 800 service. 
BEA flies to over 70 European cities. 
BEA carries more passengers than any 
other airline within Europe. 

BEA Viscounts serve every country in 
Western Europe. 

pleases all passengers with its 
friendly service . . . consistently. 


—~most Americans do 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
General Sales Agents in U.S.A., Canada, 
Central and 8S. America: British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, 
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work measure, Why should any American be 
compelled, as a condition of his employ- 
ment, to become a member of a union such 
as Dave Beck’s? 

Perry M. ACKER 
Seattle 


Joyce Revisited 
Sir: 

Enjoyed your June 3 review of Letters of 
James Joyce. Time modestly forgot to men- 
tion what it did to publicize Joyce and his 


| 





Marcel Maurel, Gisele Freund 
Time’s Joyce, 34 Time's Joyce, 39 


works, from Judge Woolsey’s ruling on Ulys- 
ses* to Finnegans Wake. It was Time which 
helped to introduce James Joyce to America’s 
Main Street. 

Ricuarp P, Perry 
Detroit 


@ Trme’s two cover stories on James 
Joyce ran Jan. 29, 1934 and May 8, 
1939 (see > 


Light on the Dark Continent 
Sir 

Your May 20 article on “Middle Africa: 
Cradle of Tomorrow” is one of your finest. 
It is interesting, well written and beautifully 
illustrated. It provides a capsule course in the 
economic geography of a fascinating region. 

EUGENE P. PRICE 

Professor of Economics 








Milligan College 
Milligan College, Tenn. 


A Certain Smile 
Sir 

Regarding the deep medical problem posed 
[May 27] as to whether the electrician with 
the weak heart died from walking up a flight 
of stairs, a stomach full of iced beer, or an 
overdose of marital relations in which he 
indulged at least four times a week: no mat- 
ter why he died, he must have died with a 
smile on his face 

Epwin L. JOHNSON 
Whittier, Calif. 
Sir: 

Human nature being what it is and sex 
desire so imperious, it may be far safer for 
men and women to have sexual intercourse 
frequently enough so that they do not build 
up undue tensions regarding it. 

LeMon Crark, M.D. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Sir: 

Dr. William Dock’s findings should be pub- 
lished only in medical literature and not 
rubbed in on the public at large. I love skin- 
diving, spear-fishing up to eight hours a holi- 
day, and do appreciate being married. 

GUENTER SCHAEFFER 





Rio de Janciro 


* Privately printed in Paris in 1922 and smug- 
gled into other countries for over ten years, Ulys- 
ses, on the strength of Manhattan’s Federal 
Judge Woolse decision that it was not 
obscene, was | lly published in the U.S. 
(1934) for the first time in any English- 
speaking country 
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t of elegant power the Fairlane 500 Town Victoria! 


Take an extra week’s vacation 


on what you save 


What! Save money on a car that’s longer than any other 
low-priced car? Lower than all medium-priced cars? With 
greater over-all width than many medium-priced cars? 
Save on a car that’s built for keeps like no other car and 
proved it, averaging over 108 m.p.h. for 50,000 miles dur- 
ing 20 gruelling days and nights on the Bonneville salt 
flats? Save on a car that... The answer is “yes!” For Ford 
is the fine car at half the fine-car price. Fact is, at Ford's 
low prices you can own two fine cars for the price of one! 


P.S, Ford savings only start when you buy. You'll find new savings in Ford's 
Thunderbird V-8’s or Mileage Maker Six, plus Ford's traditional high resale value! 


It costs less to go first 
in the new kind of 


oy 



















tahiti 


first stop on Matson's 
new South Pacific route 


via ssMariposa..ssMonterey 


Poets write about it. Painters paint it. You can see it—soon! Plana 
glamorous 42-day Matson round-trip cruise calling at Tahiti, New 
Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. Loads of time to shop 
and explore each port. Matson’s MARIPOSA or MONTEREY 
is your luxurious, air-conditioned hotel for each visit. 


If you've a yen for a particular paradise, stop off, then continue 
your cruise 3 weeks later. Or arrange a special sea-air itinerary 
from any of these ports to any destination in the South Pacific, 
Orient or round-the-world. 


Whatever your plans, you'll remember the thrill of Matson travel. 
Cuisine, service and decor are famous. Decks, lounges and swim- 
ming pools are spacious, inviting. All accommodations in First 
Class, all with private bath. Call your Travel Agent now. Book 
Matson — over 70 years experience in pleasant Pacific travel. 
























Tahiti— Storybook isle of gorgeous 
scenery, balmy clime and friendly 
people. Shops are quaint, nightlife 
excitingly different. Idyllic Moorea, 
nearby, is a must-see 


New Zealand —1 ush, green hills, 
snow-topped mountains, thermal 
wonderlands accent this picture. 
Plan on a visit to Waitomo Caves 
and Rotorua, colorful land of the 
Maoris, 


Australia—Set your sights on Syd- 
ney’s gleaming beaches, wonderful 
parklands, or its outlying moun- 
tains and king-sized ranches. Excel- 
lent horseracing, and many other 
sports. 


Fiji The once-savage Fijian now 
aims his spears only to please you, 
in native dances, ceremonials. Spend 
your shillings in well-stocked ba- 
zaars, or in trips around this island 


Samoa — Pago Pago is Polynesia’s 
most beautiful harbor. Samoans are 
handsome, too. You'll delight in 
their marketplaces, tropic architec- 
ture and beloved mountain, the 
Rainmaker. 


Hawaii Inforgettable land of the 
lei and hula. You'll swim at Waikiki 
dance under the stars at the Royal 
Hawaiian, thrill to sights from Dia- 
mond Head to Pearl Harbor. 





‘SOF7 THE SWART WAY 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


OFFICES: New York - Chicago - 
Portland - Los Angeles « San Diego - Honolulu 


TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


San Francisco - Seattle 
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Even the wastebasket can go— there's one inside this desk 


How to be a “clean desk” man 


New “Clutter-Proof'’ Desk has ingenious 
ability to lend a hand to a man at his work 


Take a good look around your office tomorrow and 
see all the clutter on top of desks. A lot of valuable 
space and time are being lost there. 


These same desk workers could get more done if 


they sat at new Shaw- Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks. 
Fully 75% of the things that drift around on 
other desks have a specific place inside this desk. 








In the organized drawers there are 
off-the-desk trays for incoming, out- 
going and pending letters, off-the-desk 
space for work organizers, work sepa- 
rators, deferred projects, tickler, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card lists. 
And imagine this—there’s even an in-drawer waste- 
basket and in-drawer phone! 

With a Shaw-Walker ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk 
usable working space on the desk is actually doubled. 

See these new “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks at our 
branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 68, Mich. for our 252-page Office Guide. 


= Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 68, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
ad 





Let’s get some facts straight about 
tire cord and your safety 


You've heard a lot of chatter lately about tire cord. You 
may not have heard the facts. For example . . . 


Over 99% of all land speed records have been set on 
Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord! 


\s a producer of the raw material for this cord —low-cost 
chemical cellulose— Rayonier has watched record after rec- 


ord made by men who can’t afford to gamble with safery. 


Weight for weight, rayon cord is stronger than steel 
50% stronger in the last five years with flex 
resistance increased 60%! 


Rayon hi-test tubeless tires are virtually blow-out proof, 
possess extra strength and safety. They're easy to retread 
too. (Ask the man who knows—your master retreader.) 
Rayonier’s advanced research—costing over $2,000,000 


RAYON IER 


'N CO R A > R 


a year—contributes to this supremacy of rayon tire cord. 


Over 99% of all 1957 cars are equipped with rayon 


hi-test tires at the factory. 


Rayon is the only tire cord that actually grows stronger at 
high road speeds! Rayon can’t stretch or melt and won't 
produce thumping “flat spots” like the other tire cord 
that is premium priced. 


Because 90% of all cars on the road ride on rayon, 
last year alone Rayonier supplied 160,000,000 Ibs. of 
very special cellulose for tire cord. 


While just a fraction of our U.S.A. and Canadian cellulose 
production capacity, this heavy tonnage speaks of the high 
acceptance of rayon hi-test tire cord . .. and offers yet 
another reason for Rayonier’s growth. 


\ \ 
| cllulade Chemetihy 


Executive and General Soles Offices: 


161 Eost 42nd Street, N. Y., 17, N. Y. 


Eye to the Future. Our Jesup, G 


newest celluloses for hi-test tire cord and of other 


cals—can produce upwards of 115,000 tons a year. C 


la, 


doubles with a second mill here in late 1957 


Keeping equipment and processes 


Division—home of 


pacity 


-dated and versa 


are reac for customers’ maximum demands; ahead 


raw materials for developments like hi-test tire cord « 


washable rayons. In this way, too, 


crow. 
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Eye to Engineerin lo keep operations at peak efficiency, 
Rayonier Engineering continually translates results of our Re 
search into workable realities at our U.S.A. and Canadian mills 
Above, our engineers supervise construction on our second 


$25,000,000 mill at Jesup 


Staffed with top nt led by a vice president, Rayonier Engi 


neering géts credit for new mill design and for keeping our opera- 


tions everywhere relatively free from industrial nuisances. 





KING'S RANSOM 
If you picked the encircled globe for 
this finest of all Scotches — you're 
right. King’s Ransom is the original 
Scotch famed “Round the World” for a 
flavor and warmth that are unexcelled. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 94 PROOF 


chaspt Punk Whasky 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
f $ 


OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 


You probably guessed this one right 
away, because the 7-year old “Cordon 
de Merite” on this top-quality 100 
Proof Bonded Bourbon symbolizes its 
utter perfection of mellow maturity. 


KEN KY RAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


WILLIAM WHITELEY & Cr 





HOUSE OF LORDS 
The spires of the House of Lords 


are the natural symbol for this fine 
imported Scotch. Its slightly lighter, 
milder quality has long made it the 
special favorite of Britain's Peers. 


BLENDED s TCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY Whare Parfection of Product is hadition’ Lovisvitue, KENTUCKY 
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5 oa deep 


OVER Artist Boris Artzybasheff 

has a cool, ex-machine gunner’s 
eye that can ruffle even the armor of a 
battleship, and has. With a knack for 
spotting an ogle where an I-beam 
ought to be, Artzy has been doing cov- 
ers for Time since 1941, created a 
pistol-packing battleship as _back- 
ground for Japanese Admiral Nagano, 
a school of sea-monster telescopes for 
Admiral Doenitz, a Veto-Bug for Gro- 
myko. A special euphoria overtakes 
Artzy when the humans depart, leaving 
the machines alone with their fears, 
grimaces, ulcers and unique sex-appeal. 
Among Artzy’s memorable anthropo- 
morphic revelations: his three-armed 
Pentagon (July 2, 1951), a camera- 
faced Amateur Photographer (Nov. 2, 
1953), his Mark III Computer (Jan. 
23, 1950). which now hangs at Har- 
vard, and his B-29 Radar Set, now 
owned by M.I.T. After turning in his 
current cover (his 166th to be pub- 
lished), Time editors asked Artzy to 
play turnabout, portray a mechanized 
version of Artzybasheff (see above). 
Said Artzy: “I'd like to psychoanalyze 
myself, but there isn't time.” 


Witt the U.S. have a major influ- 
enza epidemic this fall? With a 
massive outbreak of the disease now 
sweeping around the world from its 
spawning ground in Red China, the 
answer ordinarily might be yes. But 
thanks to modern medical detective 
work and the efforts of vaccine- 
makers, there is a good chance that the 
enemy can be held in check. To follow 
the advance of the virus, and the 
measures taken to outwit it, Time 
gathered up-to-the-minute reports 
from a dozen nations in the Far East 
and Europe. See Mepicine, The War 
on Mutant A, 





N Poznan last week, a Polish farmer 
. dug deep into his pocket to pull 
out a roll of dog-eared but treasured 
U.S. greenbacks. “If it’s dollars you 
want,” he said, “I’ve got them.” Oth- 
ers like him cheerfully proffered their 
savings in zlotys in a vain effort to buy 
for themselves some of the items laid 
out in a mouth-watering display of 
U.S. consumer goods at the first U.S. 
exhibit to appear at Communist Po- 
land’s annual International Trade Fair. 
To hold back the crowds, the exhibit 
had to be closed briefly every few 
hours—while the Russian exhibit went 
begging. See ForetcN News, Nylon 
Wonderland. 


= 4,000 employees of the United 
Press are charged to get the news 
ahead of the Associated Press, write in 
a style that “flames like a candelabra 
on a dark and muddy battlefield.” and 
make their dispatches understandable 
to “the milkman in Omaha.” They do 
not do all of these things all the time, 
but in 50 years of shooting for those 
mixed objectives, they have made the 
U.P. the world’s second-largest and 
most enterprising wire-news merchant, 
and the shirtsleeve college for thou- 
sands of U.S. newsmen. For a profile of 
hard-fisted, bustling U.P. on its golden 
anniversary, see Press, The First 
Half-Century. 
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The telephone men and women 
pictured here have a total of 
961 years of service. 


They have been with us for fifty years 


Telephone men and women have 
always been one of the greatest as- 
sets of the business. Many have 
been with us a long time and have 
found it a pleasant place to be. 


As many as 291,100 have ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty or more years 
of service. Some, as shown above, 
have served the public and their 
companies for half a century. 


Working together to bring people together . . 


Singly and together they can say 
... “I have been part of a useful 
enterprise. My work has helped to 
make it grow.” : 


It is the sum of all this experi- 
ence—in research, manufacturing 
and operation—that helps you to 
have good service today and pro- 
vides the solid foundation for still 
greater things to come. 


-BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


291,100 telephone men and women 
have ten or more years of service 


. 484,841 
10 to 19 years service . . 152,642 
68,022 
63,027 


40 and more years service 7,409 


Up to 10 years service . 


20 to 29 years service 


30 to 39 years service 
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THE NATION 


Disarmament & Brass Tacks 

Into John Foster Dulles’ fifth-floor of- 
fice in the State Department, and onto 
the Dulles carpet, walked Presidential 
Disarmament Adviser Harold Stassen. 
Preceding Stassen was a sheaf of crackling 
cables from U.S. embassies in Western 
Europe. Stassen, the complaint ran, had 
pulled a diplomatic blooper, and the Eu- 
ropean allies were miffed. The blooper: 
Stassen, after promising Western partners 
that he would consult with them before 
making any specific disarmament propos- 
als t6 the Russians, had launched into 
private talks with Russia’s disarmament 
representative, Valerian Zorin (architect 
of the Russian takeover of Czechoslova- 
kia in 1948). 

In the course of discussing technical 
questions, Stassen had handed Zorin an 
informal working paper which detailed a 
highly tentative U.S. proposal for setting 
up zones of aerial inspection, one of which 
included Western Europe. When British 
and French diplomats—to say nothing of 
the apprehensive West Germans—heard 
of this, they were quick to file complaints. 

Something Special. Both the President 
and Dulles were wroth, because in trying 
to guard against Childe Harold's famous 
flights of fancy, they had given him spe- 
cific written instructions on how to pro- 
ceed. Summoned home, he got no table- 
pounding from Dulles, but was sharply 
admonished to obey orders. Moreover he 
was told pointedly that Veteran State 
Department Careerman Julius Holmes, 
onetime second man in the London embas- 
sy, would soon join him as an adviser. 

Next day John Foster Dulles publicly 
avowed in his press conference that the 
U.S. was not playing solo. The disarma- 
ment discussions, he said, are not “just 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
And we are not going to throw into the 
discard the views of our allies merely in 
the interest of making progress on a bilat- 
eral basis with the Soviet Union.” 

At the same time, the size and shape of 
the Stassen problem symbolized some- 
thing special about the U.N.-sponsored 
disarmament talks now going on in Lon- 
don. Disarmament, as a subject of debate, 
appears now a little down out of the 
clouds and more in the realm of political 
give and take. And in this atmosphere it 
will have the best chance to date of prov- 
ing whatever promise it may have. If 
Western European governments were 


edgy about Stassen’s private meetings 
with Zorin, they stood firm and tough in 
the face of Russian-inspired propaganda 
on the horrors of the H-bomb. The Presi- 
dent of the U.S. was hopeful enough 
about the disarmament talks to make 
them a major effort of his Administration, 
and he felt tough enough about them to 


did all this fit in with Khrushchev’s pub- 
lic ridicule of U.S. disarmament proposals 
to date? Nonetheless the proposal had a 
certain bargaining ring about it. 

The official U.S. position is that it will 
not budge unless it can get first-step ac- 
ceptance of a package proposal that in- 
cludes limitation of nuclear weapons pro- 





United Press 


Tue U.S.’s Stassen & Russta’s Zorn 
After a duet, a symphony? 


fight for the biggest peacetime defense 
budget in U.S. history. 

Something New. When he flew back 
to the talks in London, Harold Stassen 
found that this hard-bargaining atmos- 
phere had borne some interesting results. 
From Russia’s Zorin came a proposal for 
a two- to three-year ban on nuclear tests, 
and, for the first time, an agreement—in 
principle at least—to the longstanding, 
unchanging U.S. demands for mutual in- 
spection. During the atomic-test ban, 
Zorin explained, an international commis- 
sion would man control posts in the 
U.S.S.R., Britain, the U.S. and new test- 
ing grounds in the Pacific, maintain a 
constant scientific watch on atom tests, 
report infractions to the United Nations. 
The proposal raised as many questions as 
it answered—did Zorin mean what he 
said, would inspection stations be perma- 
nent or mobile, could they be expanded to 
include air policing? And, overall, how 


duction with effective inspection, some 
sort of open-skies agreement, and a cut- 
back in conventional arms and manpower. 
But as a bargaining answer to Zorin, the 
U.S. could conceivably, as the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Correspondent Margue- 
rite Higgins reported, agree to a ten- 
month suspension of weapons tests (but 
not of missile development), since this 
would not seriously interfere with U.S. or 
British test plans and would give the So- 
viets a chance to prove what they mean 
by inspection. 

Many a U.S. hand wringer wailed that 
Zorin’s proposals had given Russia a prop- 
aganda victory. But the hand wringers 
missed a key point: in the ten-year U.S. 
attempt to get some kind of workable 
atomic control, the Russians had for the 
first time been brought down to bargain- 
ing level, where their proposals could be 
measured, not in terms of propaganda, 
but in terms of workability. 














THE PRESIDENCY 
Back on the Job 


White House Press Secretary James 
Hagerty was in a first-floor office chatting 
with Presidential Physician Howard McC. 
Snyder one morning last week when 
Dwight Eisenhower entered, dressed in tan 
slacks, a brown-checkered sports coat and 
brown loafers. “You going to your office?” 
asked Hagerty. Replied the President: 
“Yeah, sure. Let’s go.” 

Seconds later President Eisenhower was 
back at his desk, starting one of his busier 








of his illness. And there was also the theory 
that the President, like many another man 
under pressure, had been made susceptible 
to stomach upset by a slight case of nerves. 

Between midnight and 6 a.m., the Presi- 
dent vomited three times. At 7, he re- 
ceived a glucose and saline solution intra- 
venously to restore body liquids. But 
electrocardiograms showed no recurrence 
of his heart trouble, and medical specialists 
satisfied themselves that his ileitis was not 
kicking up again. At the first EISENHOWER 
STRICKEN headlines, the Dow-Jones stock 
averages tumbled 4.91 points in an hour, 
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Serceant Moaney (Lert) & Frrenps 
Before the blueberry pie, a slight case of nerves. 


weeks after an upset stomach had laid him 
low for a day and set statesmen, stock- 
market investors and plain people around 
the world to looking anxiously toward 
Washington. 

Rush & Fuss. The President’s short- 
lived attack came after a hectic four 
days in which he flew to Florida, spent 
two days aboard the carrier Saratoga, 
worked on and delivered a major pep talk 
to Republican leaders meeting in Wash- 
ington, and drove to Washington's Ameri- 
can University to deliver a speech (in 
praise of the U.S. Foreign Service) while 
receiving an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree, Over and above all else, the President 
was fretting about two items of sub- 
stance: 1) the future of his legislative 
program, especially military and foreign- 
aid appropriations; and 2) the wrangle 
with U.S. allies over Harold Stassen’s 
clumsy disarmament negotiations, which 
had provoked beyond ignoring the kind of 
family fight that Ike hates most. Ike’s 
crowded schedule may have thrown him 
off his diet; the most popular theory, 
mentioned by John Foster Dulles, was that 
it was the blueberry pie he ate the night 
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but increasingly optimistic medical bul- 
letins soon had Wall Street—and every- 
body else—feeling better. Major John 
Eisenhower, driving to Florida for a vaca- 
tion, was told it would be all right to keep 
going. White House Staff Chief Sherman 
Adams, visiting in Vermont, was told that 
he could stay in New England the rest of 
the week, as planned. 

The Price of a Cough. But it was not 
until the President had returned ener- 
getically to work that White House staffers 
were convinced that trouble had passed. 
Reason: they are aware of a close and 
direct relationship between 1) the Presi- 
dent’s sense of physical well-being, and 
2) the force and vigor of U.S. foreign 
and domestic policy. In that sense, one 
of the most debilitating of President Eisen- 
hower’s illnesses was his naggingly persis- 
tent cough last winter. Said a White House 
aide last week: “For a while, he didn’t 
think he was ever going to get rid of the 
damned thing, and it was hard to make 
him put into the job the time that he must 
put in to make it work.” That is the 
most plausible explanation for Ike's let- 
ting the flap over budget cutting—which 


was actually a Democratic-Conservative 
Republican attack on the very basics of 
his program—get away from him, Not un- 
til the cough wore off, with a resulting lift 
in the President’s spirits, did he again start 
to assume strong-handed control. 

With that record as background. the 
President’s post-ache activity gave his staff 
special cause to smile. Last week he: 
q Entertained at two 8 o'clock break- 
fasts 82 House Republicans with a “soft 
sell” approach designed to stimulate back- 
ing for his program through good fellow- 
ship and informal discussion. Table- 
hopping between groups of five, the Pres- 
ident put in plugs for his defense and 
foreign-aid programs, heard Ohio’s Repre- 
sentative Clarence Brown claim that his 
state’s Congressmen “would all get hung” 
if they voted for the Administration’s 
school-construction bill. There was even 
some joshing about the stock market’s 
reaction to Ike’s stomach-ache. When In- 
diana’s Charles Brownson remarked that 
it was a great day for selling short, Ike 
laughed and replied: “Yes, if I could only 
have known it in advance.” Then he 
added: “Gee, I was miserable.” 

G Nominated Civil Defense Administrator 
Val Peterson, 53, former (1947-53) Re- 
publican governor of Nebraska, to become 
U.S. Ambassador to Denmark. Named to 
replace Peterson was another ex-Midwest- 
ern governor: Iowa’s Leo Hoegh, 49, a 
thrice-decorated World War II lieutenant 
colonel who helped set up Iowa's civil- 
defense program. Good Ikeman Hoegh was 
defeated for re-election in 1956. 

@ Greeted at the White House a 4o- 
member Negro delegation from the Cop- 
perville, Md. African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, led by his valet, former Army 
Master Sergeant John Moaney (see cut). 

@ Received from Republican National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn a report that the 
G.O.P. has a reasonable chance to add 
eight House seats in 1958 to the nine 
presently held by Republicans in the South 
and Border States. 

@ Warmly approved plans for the first 
U.S. visit in history of a reigning British 
Queen: Elizabeth II, who, with her con- 
sort Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
plans to fly from a Canadian trip to the 
Jamestown, Va. anniversary festival on 
Oct. 16, thence to Washington for a three- 
day official visit. Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip visited Washington in 1951, 
when she was a princess and heiress ap- 
parent to the British throne. 

@ Signed an order freeing members of the 
military Ready Reserve (including Na- 
tional Guardsmen) from the draft. Pre- 
viously, draft-age (184 to 26) Ready 
Reservists were subject to call if they had 
not had two years of active duty under 
Selective Service. The order came on the 
advice of Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey, who told the President that 
recent small monthly draft calls have left 
available a large pool of non-reserve men 
for 1-A classification. 

@ Marked his recovery by playing Burn- 
ing Tree Club golf course—and scheduling 
a match for this week with Japan's visit- 
ing Premier Nobusuke Kishi (see box). 
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THE CONGRESS 

Civil-Rights Victory 

Stepping back a pace for a longer look 
at the heated House battle over the Ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights bill, Minority 
Leader Joé Martin quickly realized that 
his work was cut out for him. The South- 
erners were concentrating their fire on a 
single point: the provision that a federal 
judge may order an end to interference 
with civil rights (including voting), thus 
also punish violators of his order for con- 
tempt of court. Bound on gutting the bill, 
Southern legislators rallied around an 
amendment taking contempt punishment 
out of the judge’s hands and putting it in 
the hands of a jury. The trial-by-jury 
cry, a pretty good rabble-rouser, stirred 
up so much emotion that many a conserv- 





ative Midwest Republican found it a 
handy pretext for joining Southern Dem- 
ocrats on the amendment. 

Joe Martin's job, obviously, was to off- 
set this cornfield maneuvering with cloak- 
room argument. So effective were his ef- 
forts that, when the decisive vote finally 
came last week, the Southern Democrat- 
Midwest Republican coalition was punc- 
tured and the trial-by-jury amendment 
collapsed with it, 199-167. 

The Forgotten Man. Martin's strategy 
was simple. Aware that Virginia’s Howard 
Smith and his hundred sympathizers were 
driving for quick consideration of the 
amendment before emotion wore off, 
Martin forced a delay. The extra time not 
only allowed him to win back some doubt- 
ing Republicans but stretched the South- 
ern arguments too thin. Virginia’s Smith 


JAPAN'S PREMIER 





could only send in additional orators to 
rehash the same old points. The atmos- 
phere in the air-conditioned chamber 
gradually changed from interest to bore- 
dom to sweltering bitterness. 

The Southerners managed to outflank 
Joe Martin only once. Determined to find 
a conservative Republican who would in- 
troduce the trial-by-jury amendment for 
them, they lighted on Illinois’ Freshman 
Russell Watson Keeney of Wheaton. It 
was Keeney who sponsored an amend- 
ment guaranteeing jury trials in criminal 
(but not civil) contempt proceedings. But 
when, at the climax of the ten-day debate, 
the amendment came to a vote, Joe 
Martin coolly predicted that he would 
lose no more than 40 Republicans. He ac- 
tually lost 39 on the 199-167 tally. 

With the House firmly on record on 












Said Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
as Japan’s new Conservative Premier got set to 
make his first official call on Washington this 
week; “This visit is very important and comes 
at a formative period in the relations between 
our two countries. There is a growing feel- 
ing in Japan that a new stage is approaching 
in [its| relations to the rest of the world, 
and I hope and believe that we will have a 
chance to talk that over constructively.” 


The Premier: Nobusuke Kishi, 60. 

Early Career. Born in Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture, 70 miles from Hiroshima, son of a 
poor sake manufacturer and an aristocratic 
mother (her father was a samurai) who de- 
manded perfection, Nobusuke (meaning: de- 
fender of the trust) was a child prodigy at 
school, specialized in German law at Tokyo 
University, graduated at the top of his class 
(1920). With offers of teaching posts, he 
chose the civil service, joined the Agriculture 
and Commerce Ministry as a clerk, rose 
rapidly, toured (1926-27) in the U.S. and 
Europe studying the steel industry. Posted to Manchuria 
in 1937, he was a top economic czar of the Japanese- 
occupied territory. In 1939, aged 42, astute Kishi returned 
to Japan as Vice Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

World War IL. Invited to join militaristic Premier Tojo’s 
wartime Cabinet, Kishi served for three years as Commerce 
and Industry Minister, resigned in 1944 after a showdown 
with Tojo over military strategy (Minister Kishi wanted to 
sue for peace if the U.S. landed at Saipan). Arrested by the 
U.S. in 1945 as a suspected war criminal and put into 
Tokyo's grim Sugano Prison, Kishi mopped floors, cleaned 
latrines, had “plenty of time for soul-searching” until his 
release in 1948 (he was never brought to trial). Kishi regards 
his prison term as the turning point in his life; “In Sugano, 
I learned to see men for the first time really stripped of 
convention and pretense. I began to get a new idea of 
human values. 1 was forced to the conclusion that the war 
had been futile from the start, and that I should have tried 
to stop it. I became convinced that Japan must never again 
be involved in war.” 

Political Career. Well established as a business tycoon 
(pulp, chemicals) when finally “depurged” in 1952, onetime 
Bureaucrat Kishi took a long. hard look at resurgent Japan, 
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A Vigorous Visitor with an 








Urgent Message 


went into politics. He soon became the domi- 
nant figure in the backstage maneuverings 
from which: 1) Japan's two big feuding 
conservative parties, the Liberals and the 
Democrats, were merged into the gigantic 
Liberal-Democratic Party and ranged in 
solid opposition to the Socialists and Com- 
munists; and 2) Kishi himself emerged last 
winter as Foreign Minister under 72-year- 
old Premier Tanzan Ishibashi. Four months 
ago, Nobusuke Kishi became his country’s 
Premier (and his own Foreign Minister) when 
Ishibashi resigned because of bad _ health. 

Foreign Policy. Swarthy, slight (5 ft. 4 in. 
130 lbs.) Premier Kishi is as avid a golfer as 
President Eisenhower, happily looks forward 
to a match with Ike at Burning Tree this 
week. His handicap is a “state secret,’ but 
under the pressure of work it has gone up 
from 15 to 21. No state secret are the 
“suggestions” for a “new era” in Japanese- 
U.S. relations that he will raise with Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles. Basic 
to Kishi’s problem, as his political opponents 
are well aware, is an ominous statistic for a country that 
must export to live: since World War II, Japan’s population 
has increased more than 20%, now stands at go million, 
while the land area available has decreased by more than 
40% trom the heyday of the empire. The obvious remedy: 
increased trade in any of three directions: 1) the Red 
Chinese mainland, 2) the U.S., 3) Southeast Asia. Premier 
Kishi’s pet solution: creation of a $700 million to $800 
million Southeast Asian Development Fund drawing its 
raw materials from the Southeast Asian countries, its capital 
goods and technology from Japan, and most of its financing 
from the U.S. The fund, Kishi is expected to argue, will re- 
lieve pressure in Japan for greater Red China trade. More- 
over, with U.S. backing, it would transform a peaceful and 
renascent Japan into the political leader of free Asia. 

Also on Kishi’s mind: restoration of at least some Japa- 
nese civil administration on U.S.-controlled Okinawa; re- 
visions in the U.S.-Japanese defense and security agree- 
ments—e.g., Kishi is bringing with him a three-year time- 
table for a Japanese armed-forces buildup, will probably ask 
for a similar timetable for the U.S. withdrawal of at least 
part of its forces from the Japanese home islands; and, hot- 
test of all, increased scope for Japanese trade with Red China. 
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civil rights, Senate backers were ready 
with a strategy for taking the Adminis- 
tration bill directly to the Senate floor, 
thus bypassing the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee chairman, Mississippi's James O. 
Eastland, and his Senate civil-rights bill 
guaranteeing trial by jury. Even if suc- 
cessful, this strategy could hardly bypass 
the Senate's proud penchant for unlimited 
debate. Probable outcome: more South- 
ern oratory and a full-dess Senate fili- 
buster that could doom civil-rights legis- 
lation for still another session. 


Foreign-Aid Victory 

Jenner is Jenner and Morse is Morse, 
and never the twain should meet. But last 
week Oregon’s eyebrowed, high-browed, 
liberal Democrat Wayne Morse rose in 
the Senate to blast the $3.6 billion for- 
eign-aid authorization bill and found him- 
self shoulder to shoulder not only with 
those strapping Neanderthal Republicans, 
Indiana's Bill Jenner and Nevada's Molly 
Malone, but with Georgia Democrat Her- 
man Talmadge too. And when the bill 
came to a vote after three days of debate, 
they stood together as part of a notable 
rear-view rear guard of 25 (see box), 
roundly beaten by a bipartisan majority 
of 57. 

Actually, neither Morse nor Talmadge 
nor any of their crew had a wisp of a 
chance of defeating the bill, which came 
out of Theodore Francis Green’s Foreign 
Relations Committee with heavy biparti- 
san backing. The committee refused to 
authorize only $227 million of the $3.8 
billion appropriation sought by the Ad- 
ministration. Moreover, it even approved 
the President’s request for an economic- 
development fund of indefinite duration, 
thus setting a new pattern for economic 
development funds (Time, June 3). When 
the measure reached the Senate, both Mi- 
nority Leader William Fife Knowland and 
Majority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson 
quickly endorsed it. Said Texan Johnson: 
“This is the kind of philosophy that will 
get other nations off their backs—and off 
our taxpayers’ backs.” 

Pikes & Pensions. But to erstwhile for- 
eign-aid defender Wayne Morse, the care- 
fully considered bill was no more than 
“a gigantic hoax on the Senate and the 
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Morse Vz. 
Little blisters on the great oak tree. 


people.” To a chamber dotted with only 
half a dozen members, Morse proclaimed 
in his best monotone: “This country does 
not need, and should not seek, perpetual 
dependents anywhere in the world... 
Aid in this pattern may help to prop up 
an irresponsible government which pro- 
fesses friendship for this country and flat- 
ters the administrators of this program. 
Sooner or later, however, the people of 
this country will pay a terrible price for 
this unmitigated folly.” 

Herman Talmadge settled for less eru- 


THE NAYSAYERS 


Ranged against the President 
and the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic leadership in the Sen- 
ate roll-call vote on foreign 
aid last week were 18 Dem- 
ocrats and eleven Republi- 
cans. The roil call of naysayers: 


Democrats 

Arkansas’ John McClellan, Dela- 
ware’s J. Allen Frear Jr., Georgia’s 
Richard B. Russell and Herman E. 
Talmadge, Louisiana’s Allen J. Ellen- 
der and Russell B. Long. Mississippi's 
James O. Eastland and John Stennis, 
Nevada’s Alan Bible, New Mexico's 
Dennis Chavez, Oklahoma’s Robert S. 
Kerr, Oregon’s Wayne Morse, South 
Carolina’s Olin D. Johnston and Strom 
Thurmond, Virginia's Harry Flood 
Byrd and A. Willis Robertson, and 
Wyoming's Joseph C. O'Mahoney. 
Paired against the bill: North Caro- 
lina’s Sam J. Ervin Jr. 


Republicans 

Delaware's John J. Williams, Ida- 
ho’s Henry C. Dworshak, Indiana’s 
William E. Jenner, Nebraska's Carl T. 
Curtis, Nevada's George W. Malone, 
North Dakota’s Milton R. Young, 
Ohio’s John W. Bricker, and Wyo- 
ming’s Frank A. Barrett. Paired against 
the bill: Arizona's Barry M. Gold- 
water, Nebraska's Roman L. Hruska, 
North Dakota’s William Langer. 


HuMPHREY 


Walter Bennett 
KNOWLAND 





dition and more emotion. Warming up to 
the spellbinding oratory that used to send 
his Georgia wool hats whooping and 
stomping, the freshman Senator spelled 
out what he declared to be specific flaws. 
“While many of our farmers cannot get 
their crops to market over muddy roads,” 
said Farmer Talmadge, “we build a huge 
six-lane turnpike in Portugal to a gam- 
bling resort. We have sent opera singers 
to Italy and ultraviolet-ray lamps to In- 
dia. And we have set up a pension program 
for over-age Chinese Nationalist soldiers.” 

Problems & Precedent. Talmadge’s 
stem-winding oratory was deflated by 
Minnesota’s Hubert Humphrey, whose 
Middle Eastern trip last month made him 
a firmer advocate of Eisenhower foreign 
policy. “If one wishes to engage in-finding 
very little blisters on the trunk of the 
great oak tree,” said Democrat Hum- 
phrey, “it is possible to make it appear 
that the oak is almost ready to collapse, 
or that it never should have been a tree in 
the first place. But if one considers the 
totality of the program and does not con- 
centrate on a little error here or a little 
mistake there, one finds a rather encour- 
aging picture.” 

The Senate's endorsement of the au- 
thorization bill was an important Eisen- 
hower victory because the bill was at the 
heart of the Administration’s long over- 
due plan to give new sense and direction 
to foreign-aid spending. Still to come is 
an appropriations measure to provide the 
actual funds for fiscal 1958. Looking to- 
ward that, Democrat Johnson was cau- 
tious: “It may be that some downward 
adjustments can be made. This is a prob- 
lem which we can solve when we consider 
the appropriations bill.” But if Johnson 
foresaw a problem, he and his fellows also 
had created a precedent. By taking their 
stand against Morse and Talmadge during 
the public debate, and backing up a ma- 
jority conviction with a strong vote for 
the authorization, the Senate had virtual- 
ly pledged itself to resist meat-ax cuts 
when the appropriations come around. 

Last week the Senate also: 

@ Passed (78-0) a $3.6 billion Agricul- 
tural Department appropriation, which 
restored the $500 million soil-bank pro- 
gram slashed out by the House at the 
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height of its economy mood. The bill goes 
to a Senate-House conference where the 
Senate version is expected to prevail. - 

@ Worked at a rate of more than $27 
million a minute during a five-hour ses- 
sion to appropriate funds for 20 independ- 
ent agencies, ¢.g., Veterans Administra- 
tion, Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission. Approved 
also was a $2.8 billion appropriation for 
the Labor, and Health, Education and 
Welfare Departments that ran counter to 
economy. The bill provided $96 million 
less than President Eisenhower asked, $38 
million more than the House approved, 
and contained an additional $32 million 
for medical research that was tacked on 
by Alabama’s Lister Hill. 

@ Approved, in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, U.S. membership in the Ei- 
senhower-backed international atoms-for- 
peace agency, but added a single qualifica- 
tion despite State Department protests, 
If the international organization adopts 
any amendment of which the Senate dis- 
approves, thes U.S, must withdraw from 
membership. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Out of Red China's Prisons 


To the U.S. consulate in Hong Kong 
one day last week came word from Shang- 
hai that the Chinese Communists had re- 
leased two more of the U.S. citizens 
arrested and jailed for “espionage” during 
the Korean war, would soon permit them 
to cross into the free world. The pair, 
both Jesuit missionary priests from Cali- 
fornia: Charles J. McCarthy, 45, of San 
Francisco, and John Alexander Houle, 42, 
of Glendale. The freeing of the priests 
left six Americans still confined in Com- 
munist China, two of them condemned 
to life terms. 


ARMED FORCES 
Atlas’ Rough Ride 


A big yellow canvas ball rose jerkily 
up a pole on Cape Canaveral, Fla. one 
morning last week, a warning to fishermen 
to stay clear. At the Air Force Missile 
Test Center the long-awaited Big Shoot 
was on. A test version of the 1oo-ft. 
Atlas, prime Air Force intercontinental 
ballistic missile, designed for speeds up to 
16,000 m.p.h. and 5,500-mile range, lay 
on its launching pad, set for its first lim- 
ited flight. 

Off the spectator-dotted beach south of 
Cape Canaveral an Air Force crash boat 
cut through the Atlantic rollers to wave 
off small craft. Just before lunch missile 
buffs spotted “the Bird” through binocu- 
lars—a slim, distant white finger pointed 
against the light blue sky. Bubbling clouds 
of evaporating LOX (liquid oxygen) ob- 
scured the Atlas as technicians completed 
fueling. But by 2:35 p.m. “T-time” (firing 
time) was close at hand. 

At 2:38 p.m. a brilliant white flash lit 
the horizon, and the pencil-shaped Atlas 
slowly, silently lifted into the air, gaining 
speed, her exhausts pushing down neat 
twin yellow-white flames. Then, almost 
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8,000 ft. up, one flame trail lengthened, 
turned orange, mingled with ominous 
black smoke. The missile lurched to one 
side, straightened out, began to drop 
away, spewing metal shards. The trouble: 
one engine had lost power, thrown the 
Bird out of kilter, made the missile a 
safety hazard. On Cape Canaveral test 
officers quickly reacted, exploded Atlas by 
remote control. The missile crashed with 





Tom Dewberry 
ATLAS EXPLODING 
Big wrongs for small rights. 


a thud into the surf only a few miles 
from its launching site. 

Dismayed outsiders saw multimillion- 
dollar disaster in the Atlas’ crash. Air 
Force missilemen, although disappointed 
that the ICBM failed to complete its 
assigned course (well under extreme 
range), quickly claimed a “scientific suc- 
cess,” i.e., failure had been mechanical, 
did not involve basic design, hence would 
be relatively easy to correct. Even in 
the 55 seconds of Atlas’ brief debut, 





films and complex recording devices had 
furnished valuable data on its character- 
istics in flight. 

At week’s end another Atlas shoot was 
in the works. With a stiff upper lip one 
Air Force colonel on Cape Canaveral ex- 
plained: “This is research and develop- 
ment—and that always means more mis- 
siles go wrong than right.” 


Let the Army... 

The failure of the first Air Force test 
Atlas gave underdog Army spokesmen 
new confidence in the bitter inter-service 
fracas on U.S. missile dominance. Against 
Atlas’ crash and the Air Force’s bug- 
ridden 1,500-mile Thor missile, the Army 
touted its own relatively successful 1,500- 
mile Jupiter (Time, June 10) and the 
new low-level® surface-to-air Hawk, made 
its boldest pitch yet for operational con- 
trol of intermediate-range missilery (1,500 
miles) now assigned to the Air Force. 

Chief architect of the new approach 
is tough Lieut. General James M. Gavin, 
Army Research and Development boss, 
who before a Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee last week flung a basic reverse- 
twist challenge to Air Force doctrine: 
“In the missile era, the man who controls 
the land will control the space above it. 
The control of land areas [rather than 
air] will be decisive.” 

In effect, ex-Paratrooper Gavin was 
arguing that the Army, instead of the 
Air Force, should be assigned to the area 
defense (as well as point defense) of the 
U.S. against Soviet ICBM attack. The 
Army, said Gavin, is better oriented for 
the air-defense job of the future: “We 
want 100% air defense and we consider 
this attainable. There has been no schizo- 
phrenia in the Army about how to get an 
air defense. We haven't worried about 
[jet] interceptors. We have gone after 
missiles . . . Very little, if anything, is 
going to get through us.” 


Drowned in Air 

One by one, the 36 paratroopers 
dropped from the hatch of the high-tailed 
C-123 troop carrier. Their static lines, 
the 15-ft.-long “ripcords” attached to the 
plane, automatically plucked open the 
parachutes, set them free to drift, like 
whitish blossoms, over “Drop Zone Saler- 
no” at Fort Bragg, N.C. “All troops 
away,”’ sang the crew engineer into the 
intercom, and then he began routinely 
pulling in the static lines, which were 
wind-plastered against the fuselage. Sud- 
denly he realized that one was stuck fast, 
looked down and under the plane to see a 
sprawling jumper being dragged through 
space, belly up, eight feet beneath the 
fuselage. 

The paratrooper on the line was Private 
Wayne Flugum, 23, a supply clerk from 
Leland, Iowa, making his ninth jump. 
Now he dangled spread-eagled in the rush- 
ing, punishing torrent of the plane's slip- 
stream and propwash. Air Force Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Ansberry took the C-123 up 
from 1,600 to 3,000 ft., let down flaps, 
slowed his plane to about 70 knots. With 
two crewmen the copilot weht aft to try 
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to pull on the slick, virtually gripless 
static line (two-inch wide, ribbon-thin 
nylon webbing) against the dead weight 
of Paratrooper Flugum’s 170 lbs. and the 
massive press of air. They could see 
Flugum desperately trying to claw at the 
choking strap of his helmet. His lips time 
and time again mutely formed “Please, 
please, please . . .” 

Reaching Hands. The static line was 
hopeless. Next the aircraft crewmen put 
out a rope. Flugum grabbed it, and they 
pulled him three feet toward safety before 
the force of the airstream loosened his 
grip. They lowered the rope again, and 
Flugum tied it around his waist. Then, 
through a sweating two hours, the crew- 
men inched Flugum up with rope and 
static line, Finally he was at the hatch, 
his elbows almost in. A crewman seized 
each hand, a third grabbed At his fatigues. 
Flugum could not help himself, the sweat- 
slick hands of the rescuers could not hold 
the unbearable weight. Flugum tumbled 
down again in the roaring torrent of air. 

On the ground other airmen, following 
radioed reports of Flugum’s plight, or- 
dered another approach. A T-33 jet train- 
er went aloft. slowed near to stalling speed 
as the pilot tried to lift Flugum with his 
wing so the crewmen aboard the C-123 
would have an easier time of it. The trick 
failed, possibly because by this time the 
paratrooper was hanging limp and appar- 
ently unconscious. 

Smooth Glide. After three tense hours 
there was still one faint hope: a landing 
that would give the dangling paratrooper 
half a chance to survive the high-speed 
impact with the ground. Ingeniously the 
Air Force ordered fire engines to spray a 
runway of Pope Air Force Base with 
slick, heavy foam. Just before the C-123’s 
wheels touched down, one of the crewmen 
cut Flugum loose. He shot along the run- 
way back down, protected by his para- 
chute pack, in a smooth, too-ft. glide. 
Thanks to the split-second ingenuity, he 
was unbruised by the landing. But de- 
spite all the ingenuity, all the desperate 
effort, all the risk, Private Flugum was 
dead—literally drowned, the medics said, 
by the continual blast of air while he 
dangled aloft. 


CRIME 
Society 


For two days last week, little Mary de 
Caussin, 6, was ordered by her parents to 
stay in the family’s yard in Detroit’s 
Ecorse suburb. She was being punished 
for wandering away from home a few 
days before. Then, in midweek, her moth- 
er allowed the child her customary free- 
dom. Mary skipped down the block to 
play with her friends. At dinnertime 
Mary’s mother was frantic: Mary had dis- 
appeared. 

By midnight Detroit and the towns for 
miles around were alive with search par- 
ties. Police loudspeakers blared down the 
streets, calling her name, exhorting fami- 
lies to search their houses for the girl. 
Boy Scouts and soldiers hunted the 
swamps and thickets of the countryside. 
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PARENT DE CAUSSIN 
Death in Detroit. 


At the Ecorse police station Mary’s fa- 
ther, Edmund de Caussin Jr., 33, a tech- 
nical writer for the Ford Motor Co., 
paced the room, calm but increasingly 
haggard. By morning he had all but given 
up hope. But De Caussin, was forming an 
explosive charge of thought. 

“T still have hope,” he told newsmen 
that morning. “But assuming that the 
worst has happened, I would not blame 
the man as much as the society that pro- 
duces such men. It’s a society that allows 
sex magazines on the stands for our kids 
to read, a society that measures Holly- 
wood stars by their bosoms, a society 
where the telling of dirty stories and using 
foul language is commonplace. These 
things produce sex perverts out of people 
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Mayor Lee 
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who have the slightest abnormal tenden- 
cies. They are encouraged by everything 
around them. Until the day society 
changes its fundamental moral principles 
and reasserts a belief in God, we will 
have sex perverts.” 

So saying, Edmund de Caussin went 
home to pray with his wife and neighbors. 
It was shortly thereafter, as he knelt say- 
ing his rosary, that word came. Six-year- 
old Mary had been found in a wooded lot a 
mile from home, raped, dreadfully muti- 
lated and dead. 


CITIES 


Forward Look in Connecticut 

It took young Democrat Richard C. 
Lee three tries (missing on the second by 
two votes) to unseat plodding Republican 
Undertaker William Celentano as mayor 
of heavily Italian, heavily industrial New 
Haven, Conn. (pop. 167,700). It has 
taken aggressive ex-Reporter Lee, 41, only 
34 years to give his cramped old birth- 
place (founded 1638) new pride in some- 
thing more than its elm trees, Yankee 
traditions and Yale University. Firmly 
scuttling nostalgia (“Our greatness lies in 
the future’), Lee has put New Haven 
foremost among New England cities in 
striking at the illnesses that plague all 
U.S. municipalities: the exodus to the 
suburbs, slum growth, downtown decline. 

Last week, touring the rubble of New 
Haven’s Oak Street, stocky, boyish May- 
or Lee watched the bulldozers grunt and 
roar, clearing the last of the city’s most 
infamous slums. Razing was almost com- 
pleted; masons poured concrete for a new 
$10 million Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. building; apartments and 
stores were going up. It was all part of a 

2-acre, $40 million public-private rede- 
velopment project, sparked by Lee’s suc- 
cessful wangle of $6,600,000 in U.S. grants 
and loans. Cost to the city: $1,700,000 
in cash—plus $3,000 spent to exterminate 
some 50,000 rats before demolition could 
begin. Said Mayor Lee: “Redevelopment 
is not a luxury—it is an absolute must.” 

In for the Outs. Motto in mind, Dick 
Lee unveiled last week plans for an even 
bigger face-lift: a mammoth $85 million, 
five-year downtown project drastically 
upgrading 96 blighted acres off New Ha- 
ven's historic Green. Private investors, 
including Manhattan Real-Estate Broker 
Roger Stevens (whose past deals included 
the purchase of the Empire State Build- 
ing), will replace century-old structures 
with a glistening, 18-story hotel-office 
building, new retail stores and office space. 
The Federal Government has earmarked 
$39 million for land purchases and clear- 
ance. Out of the city funds will come 
$7,000,000 for parking facilities (3,200 
autos) to lure suburban shoppers. Says 
Lee, whose coup inspired envious com- 
ment in other Connecticut cities: “We 
are reversing the trend. In five years 
families will be moving into the city 
instead of out to the suburbs.” 

In his fight to reverse the trend, Dick 
Lee epitomizes a long-needed new look in 
U.S. city government. Says he: “The old 
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type mayor was a ceremonial figure, con- 
cerned with marriages, wakes, strawberry 
festivals, ribbon-cutting. Today a mayor 
has to be an administrator and planner.” 
A shipping clerk’s son, Lee grew up in 
New Haven’s Irish 17th Ward, after high 
school cut his political teeth covering city 
hall for the Journal-Courier. A peptic 
ulcer gave him an Army medical discharge 
in World War II; he went to Yale not as 
a student but as publicity director in 
1943, four times handily won election as 
alderman from his home ward before he 
took over city hall in 1954. 

Swamps for Industry. Despite wide- 
spread protests, Lee refused to cut real- 
estate taxes (‘‘We need that money for a 
better city”), plowed $750,000 of payroll 
“fat” into new schools and redevelop- 
ment, streamlined the city government. 
To help boost his program, Lee crossed 
party lines to enlist a hard-working, 500- 
man Citizens Action Commission (chair- 
man: Republican Lucius Rowe, head of 
Southern New England Telephone Co.), 
borrowed Yale talent to advise on city 
traffic and finance. 

Lee has backed up planning with 
shrewd business sense. When Yale, urgent- 
ly in need of room for expansion, offered 
him $1,900,000 for three old high schools 
adjacent to the campus, Lee held out for 
and got $3,000,000. Anxious to make 
room for manufacturing, Lee pushed a 
program for filling wasteland and swamps, 
sold cheap new locations to industry; he 
expects to boost tax assessment on one 
new 1g-acre factory “park” from zero to 
$7,000,000 by 1960. “Our boundaries hem 
us in,” says Lee. “We can’t expand. We 
must redevelop, reclaim, or die.” 

"Lee for Anything.’ Dick Lee’s suc- 
cess in city management has almost over- 
night made him a bright new star in 
Connecticut politics. When he ran for 
re-election in 1955, the voters gave him 
a record 20,000-vote majority; today, 
confronted with Lee’s announced bid for 
re-election this November, local Republi- 
cans have yet to find a solid candidate to 
run against him. Lee's friends elsewhere 
in Connecticut have high hopes for his 
future. Many Democrats believe that 
Irish Catholic Dick Lee is just the man 
to run against Irish Catholic Republican 
William Purtell for Purtell’s U.S. Senate 
seat next year, or even to run for gover- 
nor if Democratic Incumbent Abe Ribi- 
coff changes his mind and runs against 
Purtell. Said powerful Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman John M, Golden: 
“I’m for Dick Lee for anything.” 


Defeat for Labor 


Among U.S. city governments, few have 
been more strongly controlled by big labor 
than Minneapolis (pop. 560,700). En- 
dorsement by the city’s Central Labor 
Union (representing 166 A.F.L. locals, 
75,100 members) has all but guaranteed 
election-day victory since the mid-’4os. 
But last week, to its pained surprise, the 
C.L.U. discovered that its political clout 
was sadly diminished. 

In an upset citywide election, with 
labor domination the issue, Minneapoli- 
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tans clobbered Incumbent Mayor (since 
1948) Eric Hoyer, 59, a C.L.U. stalwart 
and onetime house painter, handed a solid 
6,000-vote majority to his opponent, Con- 
servative Republican Lawyer P. Kenneth 
?~erson, 42. Some other C.L.U.-endorsed 
- -didates fared as badly: three lost al- 
dermanic races to independent liberals, 
and, more surprising, labor's representa- 
tion on the school board was cut from five 
to two. 

C.L.U. leaders were quick to blame de- 
feat on antilabor “smears” and the expo- 
sures of labor racketeering by the McClel- 
lan committee. But the Minneapolis Trib- 
une had a more accurate post-mortem: 
“The voters want independent officials 
. . . The overall effect of the election was 
a crushing defeat for C.L.U. bossism.” 





Mayflower), sleeping fitfully, crammed in 
their cubbyhole quarters, hoisting and 
furling the stubborn cotton sails with 
bursting muscle and grim stubbornness. 

Once moored, Mayflower I] stayed at 
Provincetown for only a brief ceremony, 
next morning set sail westward to Plym- 
outh, where the townspeople, long accus- 
tomed to tourism, turned out (in Pilgrim 
costume) to give the ship and crew the 
publicity-tuned kind of welcome that 
made the proud Provincetown folk bitter. 
From Oklahoma came 4o genuine Indians 
led by former New York Yankee Pitcher 
Allie Reynolds (also in the group: part- 
time Indian Will Rogers Jr.); the local 
Mayflower Transit Co, pulled its vans 
into camera range; an airplane zoomed 
overhead trailing a banner exhorting the 
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MayrLower II at PLymMoutH 
After a well-publicized voyage, a puff on the piaza pipe. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Pilgrims’ Progress 

It was a cold November day in 1620 
when a band of Algonquin Indians looked 
up and saw the square-rigger Mayflower 
bobbing off the shores of Massachusetts. 
To their minds this, understandably, was 
an unexpected sight. Last week, as a 
reasonable facsimile of the ship sailed— 
or, more exactly, was towed (against the 
tide by a Coast Guard cutter)—into sight 
of thousands at Provincetown, on Cape 
Cod, there was no surprise, for the voyage 
of Mayflower II] had for months been 
heralded in the land till many New Eng- 
landers grew bored or cynical. Yet, as 
Mayflower I] picked up her mooring, even 
the cynics forgot their suspicions, jumped 
into their Pilgrim and Indian costumes 
and joined the celebration. 

The new Mayflower had arrived as 
tempest-tossed as its namesake. Under the 
hand of oldtime Australian Skipper Alan 
Villiers, the 32-man crew had bounced 
along, wave-lashed in a peanut shell for 
53 days (v. 66 days for the original 


Pilgrims to dine at “The Leaning Tower 
of Pizza.” 

But the Pilgrims’ pride was not wholly 
fulfilled. Before Mayflower I] would dock 
permanently near the site of- Plymouth 
Rock, the ship would scud southward to 
New York harbor for the summer, there 
to become a tourist attraction (adults: 
go¢ a head) for local investors. Though 
on the whole the voyage was duly ap- 
plauded along the northeast coast, there 
were unstilled rumblings from the South. 


* Celebrators of Virginia’s great Jamestown 


festival, annoyed that Mayflower IJ had 
arrived just in time to steal the festi- 
val’s thunderous publicity occasioned by 
an international naval review of 114 
vessels from the U.S. and 17 foreign 
lands, charged trickery on the high seas. 
Hufied a Jamestown publicist: “It’s just 
as though you started playing a piano 
and someone else set up a jazz band 
next door.” 

And the Indians, having seen this sort 
of pride-punctured squabbling before, 
turned with a sigh toward the quietude 
of their own homes. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
The Highway & the Carpenter 


When he retired six years ago at 77, Big 
Bill Hutcheson was known as the ruthless 
dictator of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, a key 





dowel in the U.S. labor movement for 
more than 30 years. Before his death in 
1953 he had bequeathed his claw hammer 
to his complaisant son Maurice, who 
finished construction of the union by 
bringing the membership to 850,000, cut 
for himself a slot in the loftiest beams of 
labor leadership—vice president of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0., member of the executive 
council, Last week at 60, Carpenter Mau- 
rice Hutcheson dodged the well-aimed 
hammer blows of a Senate investigating 
committee. 

Hutcheson’s name hit the sawdusty 
scandal trail when investigators for Ten- 
nessee Senator Albert Gore's public-roads 
subcommittee began to check over a 
growing woodpile of corruption in Indi- 
ana’s road-building program. The story, 
as Gore developed it in Washington hear- 
ings last week: Carpenters’ Treasurer 
Frank Chapman, 52, borrowed $20,000 
from an Indianapolis bank on his own 
and Hutcheson’s signatures, bought up 
nine pieces of Indiana right-of-way land 
for $22,500, sold it all within 30 days to 
the state for $101,000. Furthermore, 
Brotherhood Vice President O. William 
Blaier, 69, bought 33 acres of land for 
$16,500, sold 14 acres to the state for 
$19,000, In Frank Chapman's bank ac- 
count were found such items of payment 
as $15,500 to Carpenter Boss Hutcheson, 
$26,968 to Chapman himself. $25,432 to 
Blaier, and similar amounts to two Indi- 
ana road officials (who are already under 
indictment for conspiracy to defraud and 
embezzle ). 

As Committee Chairman Gore nailed 
these pieces together, Hutcheson and his 
cronies pleaded that their answers might 
tend to incriminate them, crowded in 
under the Fifth Amendment shelter. Even 
when the committee established that 
Hutcheson is a member of the same 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council that oust- 
ed Teamster Boss Dave Beck for crawl- 
ing under the Fifth, the finger-drumming 
witness declined to say whether he had 
voted for the ouster (he did). Hutcheson, 
it then became apparent, had his own 
rationale for personal behavior. Asked if 
he is familiar with the A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s 
code of ethics, which states that Fifth 
Amendment witnesses have “no right to 
hold office in his union,’ Hutcheson re- 
plied “Yes, sir.” 

“Do you believe in this policy?” 

“Not completely. It mixes the personal 
duties with the duties of the organization. 
I want to state that I have never used 
any Brotherhood funds for any purpose 
except Brotherhood business at any time 
since I have been in office.” 

Documenting what could become a case 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government, 
Investigator Gore turned his evidence on 
Maurice Hutcheson’s strictly personal ac- 
tivities over to the Justice Department. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
No Man's Land 


On June 11, 1956, the U.S. Supreme 
Court by a 5-to-3 vote upheld the right 
of military courts to try civilian dep- 1- 
ents accompanying the U.S. armed fc ¢s 
overseas. Last week, ruling on the same 
two cases, and precisely 364 days after 
its first decision, the Supreme Court com- 
pletely reversed itself. 

In so doing it threw some 390,000 over- 
seas dependents, along with 23,500 U.S. 
civilian employees of the armed forces, 
into a sort of legal no man’s land. It also 
proved, if anyone had doubted it pre- 
viously, that Supreme Court decisions de- 
pend heavily on the personalities and 
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"Watch your wives, boys." 


philosophical underpinnings of the jus- 
tices who make them. 

Wisdom & Wine. Before the court 
were the 1953 cases of Dorothy Krueger 
Smith and. Clarice Covert. Mrs, Smith, 
daughter of wartime Army General Wal- 
ter Krueger, was found guilty by a 
court-martial of stabbing her husband, 
an Army colonel, to death in their 
quarters in Japan. A court-martial con- 
victed Mrs. Covert of the ax murder of 
her husband, an Air Force master ser- 
geant, in England. Last year the Supreme 
Court ruled that their military convic- 
tions and life sentences for murder were 
valid, with Justices Tom Clark, Harold 
Burton, Stanley Reed, Sherman Minton 
and John Marshall Harlan in the major- 
ity, and Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
Justices Hugo Black and William Douglas 
in the minority. (Justice Felix Frank- 
furter reserved his opinion, noting bland- 
ly that “wisdom, like good wine, requires 
maturing.”’) 

In the year intervening since the court’s 
first decision Minton was replaced by 
William J. Brennan, and last week Justice 
Brennan joined the liberal-tending War- 


ren-Douglas-Black bloc to hold court- 
martial trials unconstitutional for over- 
seas dependents. Reed was succeeded by 
Justice Charles Evans Whittaker, who did 
not participate in last week's decision. 
Harlan switched sides with the candid 
admission that time had given him “an 
opportunity for greater reflection.” And 
Frankfurter, his mind finally made up, 
voted with last week's majority (but. 
like Harlan, only insofar as it affected 
capital cases). That left only two—Clark 
and Burton—where a year before had 
stood five. 

“We reject the idea that when the U.S. 
acts against citizens abroad it can do so 
free of the Bill of Rights .. ."" wrote 
Justice Black in the majority opinion. 
“When the Government reaches out to 
punish a citizen who is abroad, the shield 
which the Bill of Rights and other parts 
of the Constitution provide to protect 
his life and liberty should not be stripped 
away just because he happens to be in 
another land . . . We have no difficulty 
in saying that such persons do not lose 
their civilian status and their right to 
a civilian trial because the Government 
helps them live as members of a soldier's 
family.”"* 

"Whatever It Is."' Inevitably, there 
were some observers who found the 
Supreme Court’s quick turnabout in it- 
self an ample reason for criticism. Com- 
mented Columnist David Lawrence caus- 
tically: “It all adds to the bewilderment 
of the public, which is being solemnly 
told that it must always bow to ‘the 
supreme law of the land’—whatever that 
is today.” 

But Government lawyers after they 
studied the decision had an even sounder 
ground for bewilderment: in taking juris- 
diction away from military courts, the 
Supreme Court provided no substitute. 
If military courts cannot try such civil- 
ians as Mrs. Covert and Mrs. Smith, 
who can? Clearly, no U.S. civilian court 
now has venue in such overseas cases. 
Should Mrs. Covert and Mrs. Smith— 
and others like them—be turned over to 
the countries in which they committed 
their crimes? That answer would raise 
such a row as to make the noisy case of 
Specialist William Girardt seem a quiet 
thing indeed. Or are Mrs. Covert and 
Mrs. Smith answerable to no force of 
justice? Discussing the decision with oth- 
er officers last week, a top Pentagon law- 
yer joked grimly: “Watch your wives, 
boys, that’s all I can say.” 


% The majority also took an obiter dictum 
potshot at the celebrated argument of Ohio's 
Senator John Bricker that the Constitution 
leaves doubt whether treaties can supersede 
constitutional rights, hence needs the so-called 
Bricker Amendment establishing constitutional 
supremacy. Said Black: “This court has regu- 
larly and uniformly recognized the supremacy 
of the Constitution over a treaty.” 


+ The court’s decision has no effect on Girard, 
since Girard, a serviceman, has no right to trial 
by U.S. civil courts. Point at issue in his case: 
whether under the status-of-forces agreement 
he should be tried by a U.S. court-martial or 
a Japanese court for allegedly killing a Japa- 
nese woman on a U.S. Army rifle range. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





WESTERN EUROPE 

Going Up 

France and Italy were busy trying to 
put together governments; Spain wrestled 
in the dark with the uncertainties of suc- 
cession; European diplomats lobbed back 
and forth the frazzled balls of conten- 
tion; economists murmured about deficits 
and inflation. All their worries were real, 
but so is another Europe that thousands 
of holidaying Americans could plainly see 
last week—a free Europe that is prosper- 
ing, its peoples living better and more 
richly than ever before. 


The traveler, not usually the most 


and in poor neighborhoods, stores whose 
stock in trade was once chiefly Brussels 
sprouts and potatoes now feature oranges 
and even avocados. Across the North Sea, 
Scandinavians are thriving. Norway has 
rebuilt its merchant fleet to twice its pre- 
war tonnage, added roo hotels since 1945. 
Norwegian housewives, who bought only 
2,000 washing machines in 1950, snapped 
up 64,000 last year. Even in chronically 
impoverished Ireland, real national in- 
come is up 25% from 1937. 

Thousands of Italians who once had 
meat only once a weck are now eating 
meat daily. The evening peace of every 
stone-walled town is broken by the noise 


<a peatades ate 


New GARMENT CENTER IN WEST BERLIN 


In France, for all its crisis of govern- 
ment itself, industrial production has dou- 
bled since 1938. Citréen is 18 months be- 
hind the demand in production of its 
sleek new DS-19s; vacation resorts are 
booked solidly for July and August—not 
only with foreign tourists but with 
Frenchmen, In all France, though there 
are many poor, only 82,000 are unem- 
ployed. Every weekend restaurants and 
hotel dining rooms in provincial towns 
are crowded with whole French families 
eating a meal priced at no less than $3 
a place. 

Political crisis is Europe’s portion after 
three wars (two world and one cold), but 
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Mercedes cars on the Autobahnen, hope in the dark valley. 


acute observer, may notice it first in the 
new buildings his plane passes over, in 
the well-made goods in the shops, in the 
excellence of the food he eats. He sees a 
kind of order prevailing that crisis head- 
lines had not prepared him for; he finds 
visas no longer necessary at most Euro- 
pean borders, and customs inspections 
cursory. Currency restrictions are all but 
gone, and he no longer has to seek out the 
black-market moneychanger to buy his 
money at a reasonable rate. 

On Its Feet. Today’s Europe, revived 
by U.S. aid but no longer dependent on 
it, proudly stands on its own feet. From 
1948 to 1955 Europe lifted industrial pro- 
duction by 76% (v. the U.S.’s 33%). 
West Germany, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, Finland and Turkey 
are producing 50% more than they did 
before the war. In Great Britain, whose 
rate of productivity is generally discussed 
in gloomy terms, the gross national prod- 
uct is nearly one-third higher than in 1938, 
real per capita income up at least 10%. 

The signs are visible everywhere, Brit- 
ish—not U.S.—cars choke Piccadilly, 
British weekers jam vacation resorts at 
Blackpool and Brighton. Simpson's in the 
Strand is serving its famed roast beef, 
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of motor scooters as the local youths tear 
up and down the ancient streets. Visitors 
to the Milan fair came away dazzled by 
the rich fabrics, handsome machinery that 
Italy can and is producing. Poverty 
remains a dismal view down many a 
dark alley—but compared to what it was 
like before, for many there has been 
an increase in hope and a diminution 
of despair. 

Most spectacular recovery is resurgent 
West Germany. Last week, just across 
from the gaunt skeleton of the bombed 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church, West 
Berlin opened three gleaming, glassy new 
buildings of its new garment center, will 
open later this summer its fabulous Build- 
ing Exhibition, to which the world’s great- 
est architects, from France’s Le Corbusier 
to Brazil's Niemeyer and America’s Gro- 
pius have each contributed a structure. 
Mercedes-Benz cars crowd the Auto- 
bahnen, and so many workers are buying 
Kleinstwagen (small one- or two-cylinder 
cars seating four) that the motorcycle in- 
dustry is suffering from the competition. 
Unemployment in West Germany is so 
small that even a high official in the La- 
bor Ministry in three months of searching 
could not find a domestic servant. 


the crises would be of a different order if 
old Europe were not becoming a more 
comfortable place to live in than ever be- 
fore, and this fact is a historical event as 
important as Stalin’s death. 


POLAND 
Nylon Wonderland 


“Do you think anyone like us could 
ever have a house like that?” a Polish 
housewife asked her husband as_ they 
stood fn Poznan gazing wistfully at a snug, 
gadget-filled house typical of middle- 
income U.S. suburbia. “Not in a thousand 
years!” came the answer from another 
gawper near by. “And even if they let you 
have it, the housing authorities would 
jam two other families in with you.” 

The speakers were just two of the 
50,000 Poles who each day last week filed 
in from all over the nation to look in 
wonder at the U.S. exhibit in Communist 
Poland’s annual International Trade Fair. 

Under the Dome. It was in the wake 
of the same fair last year that the riots 
broke out which started Poland on its 
path of quasi-independent@é.from Mos- 
cow. Present for the first time at Poznan, 
the U.S. exhibit was by all odds the hit 
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of the show, and dominated the entire 
fair grounds. Except for the model house 
and some outdoor turntables on which 
stood a gleaming selection of U.S. cars 
(with prices posted), it was housed be- 
neath the gossamer translucence of one 
of Designer Buckminster Fuller's nylon- 
covered geodesic domes, a silvery half- 
grapefruit rising above the fair grounds a 
full 50 feet. Forced for the first time to 
take potluck instead of arrogantly de- 
manding the choicest location, the Rus- 
sians’ exhibit stood glumly at the far end 
of the grounds, and attracted thousands 
fewer. Even those who came stared apa- 
thetically at the cans of “Khrushchev 
corn,” the cream-colored Volga car with 
its white-walled tires so obviously painted, 


gaped in equal unbelief at a huge display 
of elaborate American toys—no Commu- 
nist state can afford to waste production 
means on such frivolity as that—and the 
kids themselves reveled in a forest of 
vending machines, happily buying Cokes, 
candy and gum with nickels and dimes 
passed out gratis by the management. 

A few hard-line Polish Communists dis- 
missed the display, gathered together by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, as 
mere vulgar American ostentation. The 
Polish Fair management was outspoken in 
its disappointment at the lack of heavy 
industrial machinery. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Poland, trooping through this transplant- 
ed sampling of American life with their 
hearts in their eyes, had no complaints 
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Po.es Vrew1nc U.S. Foop Exuisits at PozNan Fair 
For Khrushchev's corn, only apathy. 


and the dresses and fabrics which Po- 
land’s women sniffed at as far below local 
standards. 

But at the U.S. exhibit the Poles 
swarmed in at 9 every morning, often 
staying with sandwiches to “have lunch 
in America,” as they put it. Towards the 
end of the week, when the numbers rose 
to an average of 20,000 every hour, the 
Americans were forced to close the mez- 
zanine for fear it might collapse. 

Do-it-Yourself. Once inside the U.S. 
dome, the Poles were confronted with an 
outlay of consumer goods as inviting as 
a mirage in Wonderland—the output of 
323 different manufacturers. There were 
hi-fi radios, sewing machines with pretty 
demonstrators to show how they worked, 
a whopping big jukebox blaring out the 
latest in rock 'n’ roll, washers, driers, elec- 
tric ranges, electric can openers, a contin- 
uous fashion show with girls modeling 
U.S. ready-to-wear dresses at $20 and 
under. Out in the back of the model house 
was a home workshop stuffed with power 
tools which none of the Poles could really 
believe were just for do-it-yourself fun 
and not state property. Their womenfolk 
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beyond the wish for more. Even the ap- 
palling blare of the American music 
seemed to cheer them. “Where we've 
been for sq long,” said one, “a choice of 
such music, as that could mean freedom.” 


RED CHINA 
The Latter-Day Prophet 


From the moment they first got frag- 
mentary reports of Mao Tse-tung’s ‘‘se- 
cret” speeches propounding the heretical 
notion that there can be “contradictions” 
between a Communist government and its 
people (Trae. May 27), Western experts 
have been debating whether or not Red 
China’s boss was trying to assert ideologi- 
cal independence of Moscow. Last week, 
as Polish Communists began to leak quo- 
tations from his pronouncements, it be- 
came apparent that Chairman Mao was 
putting himself on a par not just with 
Khrushchev but with the prophets of 
Marxism, “Marx and Engels.” Mao had 
said with bland Oriental condescension, 
“did not know about these problems . . . 
Lenin mentioned them but did not enlarge 
upon them... As for Stalin, his opin- 





ions can be considered only negatively.” 

As befits a man whose minions are es- 
timated to have killed between 10 million 
and 15 million people since 1949, Mao 
began his revision of Marxist dogma by 
admitting that murder is a vital tool in 
the construction of a Communist society. 
“The total number of those liquidated by 
our own security forces,” he said in a 
burst of frankness, “is 800,000.”’ But now, 
he insisted, “we are no longer using meth- 
ods of terror.’ Where the Russians went 
wrong, he implied, was in not recognizing 
that even after a Communist government 
has crushed all organized opposition, it 
may face “internal antagonisms,” and 
they are, to a degree, legitimate. 

“If one persists in using the methods of 
terror in solving internal antagonisms,” 
declared Mao, “it may lead to trans- 
formation of these antagonisms into an- 
tagonisms of the nation-enemy type, as 
happened in Hungary,” where the Com- 
munist Party, because it chose “repression 
instead of persuasion . . . simply disap- 
peared in the matter of a few days.’ The 
right way to allay popular unrest, he 
went on, is to encourage public criticism 
and then, by means of “persuasion and 
education,” eradicate both the criticism 
and the mistakes that caused it. “It can 
even be said,” proclaimed Mao, “that 
small strikes are beneficial because they 
point to mistakes committed.” 

Releasing Steam. This was one of the 
most explosive bits of creative Marxism 
ever expounded by a Communist ruler. In 
Mao’s eyes, toleration of an occasional 
strike presumably had at least two things 
to recommend it. It would give 1) the 
hard-pressed Chinese masses a chance to 
let off a bit of steam without doing too 
much damage, and 2) the government a 
line on potential revolutionaries. But, as 
Hungary and Poland had demonstrated, 
Moscow could only look with horror on 
the concept of “beneficial small strikes” 
in East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania. (When Khrushchev's American TV 
interview was published in Russia, the 
only remark censored was Khrushchev’s 
benign dismissal of the Mao Doctrine 
that there could be any friction between 
leaders and people in Russia. ) 

Why had Mao turned this specter loose 
in the Communist world? The answer 
seemed to be that Mao was primarily 
concerned with solving the strains and 
stresses created by Red China's grave 
economic difficulties—and perhaps was 
trying to prevent a Hungarian-style out- 
break in his own land. 

In one of his speeches Mao rejected the 
doubts of some Chinese bureaucrats as to 
the wisdom of his policy of “let a hundred 
flowers bloom, let a hundred schools of 
thought contend”: “Marx never said that 
he should not be criticized. To those who 
do not follow that teaching of Marx, I 
would address an old saying: he who does 
not allow himself to be criticized during 
his life will be criticized after death.” And 
last week, as an encouragement to some 
understandably timid flowers, the Peking 
regime released Author Hu Feng, whose 
arrest in 1955 was the keystone of a 
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campaign to silence China's intellectuals. 

In his hundred-flowers role. Mao set up 
his methods as sounder than Moscow's: 
but his rhetoric required ‘a little deflower- 
ing. Persuasion may have a soothing sound, 
but in Mao’s thinking. only one side is 
open to persuasion, after which the per- 
suaded must accept “unity.” If the terror 
is over in Red China (as Western experts 
largely agree), it has been followed by a 
form of persuasion known as “reform 
through labor.”’ Chou En-lai declared re- 
cently: “More than 80% of criminals de- 
tained have been given work in agriculture 
or industry.” i.e., as slave labor. 

Mao himself, in his secret speech, ac- 
knowledged that China’s food situation is 
desperate, and that its population must 
be held down. And at the very moment he 
was celebrating “beneficial little strikes.” 
he made it clear in one sentence that noth- 
ing could be done about just grievances. 
“We do not have at present enough funds 
to increase the pay.” said Mao, “even for 
those who rightly claim more for their 
work.” Let a hundred schools of thought 
contend about that. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Ebbing Fears 


Like so many functionaries sidling from 
a throne room, murmuring polite words of 
undying admiration and fealty, the Arab 
nations were backing away from their 
once-feared leader, Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

In Lebanon, pro-Nasser candidates met 
a humiliating defeat at the hands of the 
pro-Western forces of President Camille 
Chamoun and his Prime Minister Sami 
Solh (see below). The day had passed 
when word from Cairo could bring mobs 
into the streets of Beirut and make gov- 
ernments quail. Instead, Lebanon felt con- 
fident enough to brusquely deport the 
bureau chief of Nasser’s propaganda ap- 
paratus, Middle East News. 

And in Iraq, Nasser’s old enemy, Pre- 
mier Nuri as-Said, was so scornful of 
Nasser’s attacks that he had already an- 
nounced plans to take a vacation as soon 
as he had formed his new govérnment. 

Electronic Conspiracy. Worst of all. 
his old ally, King Saud, whose money used 
to fuel Nasser’s shrill pan-Arabism, spent 
all week conferring warmly with Jordan's 
young King Hussein in Amman. Only 
eight months ago, Hussein joined Syria 
and Saudi Arabia in putting their armies 
under the joint command of an Egyptian 
general. By last week the joint command 
had collapsed. Almost the first thing Saud 
asked on his arrival was what Hussein was 
doing about removing Egyptian-backed 
subversives. Hussein responded by de- 
manding the recall of the Egyptian mili- 
tary attaché in Amman, Lieut. Colonel 
Fuad Hillal, accusing him of plotting the 
assassination of members of the royal 
family. 

The assassination “plot.”’ as both sides 
told it, was an old-fashioned Levantine 
conspiracy complicated by 20th century 
gadgetry. According to the Jordan ac- 
count, a Jordanian sergeant was ap- 
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United Press 
Hussein & Saup In AMMAN 
A murmur and a bow. 


proached by the Egyptian and offered 
money to do a killing. The soldier loyally 
disclosed the plot to the chief of staff of 
the Jordan army, who told him to pretend 
to go along with the attaché, but to take 
a miniature recording machine with him. 
At the soldier's next meeting at the Egyp- 
tian embassy, the attaché grabbed the 
sergeant, took the recorder and his serv- 
ice revolver from him. (This proved, said 
the Jordanians, that the Egyptians had 
spies in the office of the chief of staff 
himself.) 

Within hours, recriminations were fly- 
ing. Egypt demanded the immediate re- 
call of Jordan’s Ambassador Abdul Mo- 
nem Rifai, brother of the Deputy Premier, 
and Radio Cairo began broadcasting the 
soldier's taped “confession” that his su- 
periors had sent him equipped with re- 
corder to implicate Colonel Hillal falsely. 
Jordan retorted that Egyptian military 
attachés had in recent months been ex- 
pelled or formally denounced by Libya, 
Tunisia, the Sudan, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia, “which was Egypt's best 
ally.” Was it possible that all these Egyp- 
tian attachés were innocent? 

At week's end Saud departed in his 
Convair in a flurry of gifts given and 
accepted, topped by Hussein's gift of a 





International 
Nasser & Kuwat Ly In Carro 
And then there were two, 


$350.000 twin-engined Vickers Varsity for 
Saud’s personal use. Behind him Saud left 
a communiqué, clothed in the exquisite 
evasions of Arab courtesy, in which the 
two Kings declared their joint devotion 
to “military collaboration among the four 
Arab countries,” their enmity for Israel, 
their“adoption of the positive neutrality pol- 
icy and the rejection of all foreign pacts.” 

Nasser had only one moment of pleas- 
ure all week: France, the last holdout 
among the users of the Suez Canal, sur- 
rendered and agreed to pay its tolls to 
Nasser and was allowed to pay in ster- 
ling. But it was small comfort. His sole 
staunch ally. Syria’s President Shukri el 
Kuwatly, spent the week in Egypt con- 
ferring worriedly between visits to the 
hospital for medical checkups. Syria’s 
businessmen were complaining loudly that 
“politics’—by which they meant arms 
purchases and unprofitable deals with the 
Soviet bloc—were ruining the economy. 

It is always dangerous in the Middle 
East to boast that things are going well. 
In fact, sometimes the best results come 
from saying nothing. Last week. though 
no government proclaimed the fact, the 
Atlit became the twelfth ship to reach 
the Israeli port of Elath since the block- 
ade of the Gulf of Aqaba was broken. 
Nasser has made no fuss, though U.N. 
troops still hold the key position on his 
side of the strait, 


LEBANON 


Question of Balance 

Tiny Lebanon prospers by being the 
toll bridge between the West and the Arab 
world, and it preserves its bit of inde- 
pendence by a masterly balancing of oppo- 
sites. It has not held a census in 15 years, 
because a census would probably undo the 
useful fiction that it is almost exactly half 
Christian, half Moslem. Its electoral bal- 
ancing act is unique in all the world. Hav- 
ing long been plagued by bloody religious 
feuds, Lebanon now sees to it that every 
man running for the same office is of the 
same religion. 

The President is always a Maronite 
Christian (a Roman Catholic sect with a 
liturgy of its own, tracing back to a fifth 
century monk named Maro), the Prime 
Minister a Sunnite Moslem. and_ the 
Speaker of the House a Shiite Moslem. 
The size of the Parliament may vary, but 
it is usually constituted in multiples of 
eleven, so that all the faiths, including the 
Greek Orthodox, the Druse and others 
may be proportionately represented. The 
government party and the opposition each 
form a front to offer a candidate of the 
appropriate sect for each seat, and though 
Sunnite runs against Sunnite, and Maro- 
nite against Maronite, the issue in last 
week's elections was really the worldly 
one of whether to continue to play with 
the West or to line up with Nasser. 

The issue was bluntly stated. ‘““The Rus- 
sians give us threats and the Americans 
give us money. If you were Premier, which 
would you take?” asked amiable, water- 
pipe-smoking Premier Sami Solh. The 
opposition, headed by former Premier 
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Abdullah el Yafi, heavily attacked Solh’s 
pro-Western policies, and was backed by 
Egypt and Syria in efforts ranging from 
plain money (not so plentiful as it used to 
be) to attempted riots. The U.S., making 
little effort to disguise its support for Solh, 
just a day before elections flew in four 
planeloads of jeeps and recoilless rifles as 
the first shipment under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. Last week, as the Lebanese 
voted in the first of four Sunday elections 
for a new 66-man Parliament, 15 out of the 
22 government candidates up for election 
came out victors. Solh himself defeated El 
Yafi by a comfortable 19,098 to 16,270. 
President Camille Chamoun, who holds 
the real power in Lebanon, was not up for 
re-election, but his pro-Western policies 
got a ringing endorsement. 


ITALY 
The Gold of Dongo 


One morning in late April of 1945, a 
military convoy snaked its way through a 
thin rain along the tortuous mountain 
road that winds from Milan along the side 
of Lake Como to the Swiss frontier. Near 
Dongo, 30 miles from the Swiss border, 
the lead armored car was stopped by a 
roadblock. Italian partisans, members of 
the fabled 52nd Garibaldi Brigade, began 
their search. One of the things they found 
was a grotesque figure of a man in a 
swastika-marked helmet with a German 
corporal’s greatcoat draped over his black- 
shirted Fascist uniform. Two days later 
the squat man, Benito Mussolini, and his 
doxy Claretta Petacci were hanging upside 
down outside a gas station in Milan. 

The partisans also found something 
else: a fortune estimated at nearly $90 
million, which Mussolini and his entou- 
rage were trying to smuggle into Switzer- 
land, Besides much of the Fascist govern- 
ment’s gold bullion and foreign currency, 
there were Mussolini’s personal funds (in- 
cluding three sacks of wedding rings con- 
tributed by Italian wives to the Ethiopian 
campaign), the personal jewelry of Cla- 
retta Petacci and the wives of other Fas- 
cist bigwigs traveling in the convoy, and 
satchels of secret correspondence between 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

"| Don't Remember." Though the 
Gold of Dongo has never since been seen, 
all Italy knows what happened to it: it 
went to Italy’s Communist Party (whose 
headquarters in Rome is still popularly 
known as Palazzo Dongo). For more than 
a decade, in the face of persistent Com- 
munist stonewalling, successive Italian 
governments have been trying to unravel 
the intricate series of thefts and murders 
by which the Reds managed to get the 
treasure out of the hands of the partisans 
to whose care it was originally entrusted. 
Nearly two months ago in the marbled 
Palace of Justice at Padua, 35 defendants 
finally went on trial. 

Key figure in the Padua trial is 57- 
year-old Dante Gorreri, a onetime street 
singer and plumber who is charged with 
the murder of two Communist women 
comrades and embezzlement of the “heri- 
tage of the Italian state.” To put him 
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beyond the reach of the law, the Commu- 
nists elected him to the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, and not until last year, after 
a long fight, was his parliamentary im- 
munity lifted. On the witness stand at 
last, big-bellied Dante Gorreri answered 
almost every question with “I don't know 
. . - I don’t remember.” 

But the prosecution had more than 
enough other witnesses to compensate for 
his total lack of recall. Partisan Leader 
Pietro Terzi, commander of the men who 
captured the treasure, laughed nervously 
as he testified: “We decided to hand the 
treasure to the Communist Party because 
the Communists had fought harder than 
anyone else.” An ex-driver for the parti- 
sans told of loading five heavy suitcases 
aboard a Fiat, taking them to Como and 
delivering them to Gorreri. “They weighed 





Publifoto—Black Star 
Communist DANTE GoORRERI 


Not quite so unselfishly. 


plenty,” said the driver. “The car was 
overloaded and the wheels scraped against 
the fenders.” Snapped Gorreri: “I never 
saw you before. You lie.” Said the driver, 
unperturbed: “I never lie.” 

“What Do You Hear?" Last week 
what had been a sordid tale of stolen 
treasure changed to something more 
tragic. One after another, a series of sad- 
voiced peasant women, somber in mourn- 
ing black, told of the disappearance of 
their sons or husbands, all of whom had 
known Gorreri—and too much about the 
Gold of Dongo. Among them was the 
63-year-old mother of Luigi Canali, alias 
“Neri,” an idealistic Communist who was 
murdered a week or so after he signed the 
original partisan inventory of the treas- 
ure. “I remember,” said she, “when my 
son told me, ‘Mama, those thieves are 
ruining everything. I have seen such 
things!’ When her son disappeared, 
Mama Canali looked up his old associate 
Dante Gorreri seeking information, but 
all she got was an embrace and the bland 
question: “What do you hear of Neri?” 








Then, struggling to control her voice, 
Mama Canali introduced a bigger name 
into the trial, that of the pudgy, would-be 
respectable leader of Italian Communism 
himself. Said she: “When Palmiro Tog- 
liatti came to Como, I saw him in the 
Piazza del Popolo. ‘I am Neri’s mother,’ 
I said to him. ‘My son worked hard for 
the party. What became of him?’ ‘Be 
calm,’ answered Togliatti. “Your son will 
be rehabilitated.’ ” 

Something of Value. The Padua trial 
will probably not be completed for 
months; no one held out much hope that 
the bigwigs of Italy's Communist Party 
could ever be brought to book, much less 
forced to restore the Gold of Dongo. 
Nonetheless, in the process, Italian Com- 
munism stood to lose something of infinite 
value—the carefully fostered myth that 
no members of the Italian resistance 
fought the Nazis and Fascists quite so 
heroically and unselfishly as the Commu- 
nists. Said Rome's /| Messaggero: “This 
trial is for history.” 


The Palace Politician 

For anyone who likes living in a palace, 
presiding over state banquets and dedicat- 
ing buildings, the presidency of Italy can 
be a highly rewarding seven-year job. But 
restless, silver-haired Giovanni Gronchi, 
who has held the post since 1955, has 
never adjusted himself to being a consti- 
tutional figurehead. He prefers power to 
pomp, any day. Last week, as Italy's lat- 
est political crisis dragged into its second 
month, Gronchi was well on his way to 
having both. 

The fact that there was any crisis at all 
was partly Gronchi’s doing. Premier An- 
tonio Segni’s government fell because of a 
split in the four-party coalition that has 
helped keep Christian Democratic Prime 
Ministers in office for the past four years. 
But Segni’s position had been gravely 
weakened before he fell by Gronchi’s rage 
when Segni’s Foreign Minister refused to 
forward to President Eisenhower a_pri- 
vate letter in which President Gronchi 
criticized U.S. policy in the Middle East. 
And it was clearly at Gronchi’s behest 
that Segni’s successor, outspoken Adone 
Zoli, sought to form a monocolore (single 
party) government that would moderate 
Italy’s hitherto staunchly pro-Western 
foreign policy into a more independent 
policy called, with grandiloquent vague- 
ness, “neo-Atlantism.” 

"My Work Is Not Limited." Last 
week, after a mixup in the counting 
showed that he had won his first vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies 
only by means of Fascist support, life- 
long anti-Fascist Adone Zoli unhappily 
resigned (Time, June 17). No sooner had 
Zoli departed than Gronchi, who also has 
firm ideas on domestic policy—he has 
long argued for admission of the Red- 
tinged Nenni Socialists into the govern- 
ment—issued a pronouncement. It jolted 
many of his fellow Christian Democrats 
to the core. Said the President: ‘““My work 
is not limited to giving the country a Pre- 
mier, but it is also to collaborate in the 
formation of the government. I only want 
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to say that the choice made by the Presi- 
dent of Italy (unlike the President of 
France) constitutes of itself the govern- 
ment in the fullness of its powers. Parlia- 
ment intervenes later on with its necessary 
vote of confidence.” 

"| Am a Camera." Gronchi request- 
ed conservative Senate President Cesare 
Merzagora to search the political horizon 
for possible Cabinets. Through this device 
Gronchi could extend his Cabinet-building 
negotiations to influential politicians who 
do not happen to be heads of parties, ex- 
Presidents or ex-Premiers—the only peo- 
ple Italy’s President is constitutionally 
entitled to consult. And as he emerged 
from the President's office deep in the 
Quirinal Palace, Merzagora said: “In this 
situation I am merely a camera. I shall 
bring back precise and detailed photo- 
graphs for the President of the Republic.” 

Gloomily, many Italian moderates con- 
cluded that the photograph for which 
Giovanni Gronchi was waiting was a jolly 
group shot of the Christian Democrats 
and Nenni Socialists arm in arm, singing 
Carry Us Back to Neo-Atlantism. 


FRANCE 
Sheets in the Wind 


Logic and politics seldom slip their feet 
between the same sheets. 
—French political maxim 


After three weeks without a govern- 
ment, logic demanded that France find a 
solution to her current parliamentary cri- 
sis. Grudgingly the politicians slipped into 
their red velvet seats in the National 
Assembly to hear what Premier-designate 
Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury had to say 
for himself. Alone on the bench where 
tradition requires candidate Premiers to 
sweat out their ordeal, youthful (42), 
high-domed little Bourgés-Maunoury had 
an attack of stage fright. 

The grandson of a marshal of France, 
and an ex-army officer with a hard-earned 
World War II resistance record, he is a 
man of proven courage. A minister in six 
postwar governments, who as head of De- 
fense had spearheaded the Suez adventure 
and the get-tough Algerian policy, he has 
political experience, ambition, determina- 
tion. What probably~ caused Bourgés’ 
voice to break like an adolescent’s as he 
read out his speech was that he knew as 
well as everyone else that his program 
offered no solution for France's financial 
crisis, no hope for an early end to the 
Algerian war. 

Just before mounting the tribune, Bour- 
gés had whispered to a friend: “If they 
try to trap me with specifics, I'll just read 
the speech back to them. If they ask more 
questions, I'll read it again. You'll see, 
they'll give up.”” The only thing remotely 
new in what he had to say was that he 
would propose a new “general law” in 
which pacified areas of Algeria would get 
increasing autonomy, free elections, Mos- 
lem instead of French officials, all leading 
eventually and vaguely to the abolition 
of the Government General. 

The audibly grumbling Deputies had 
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their own ill-tempered answer for Bour- 
gés’ attitude: they voted 240 to 194 to 
make him Premier, installing him with 
fewer votes than Socialist Guy Mollet 
had in his favor in losing. 


ALGERIA 
Dance of Death 


On a calm, sunny afternoon in Algiers 
the terrace cafés were filled with shirt- 
sleeved apéritif drinkers, and families lin- 
gered in the palm-shaded parks. At the 
Casino de la Corniche, perched on a cliff 
overlooking the blue Mediterranean, teen- 
agers danced to the rhythms of Lucky 
Starways and his orchestra. In a night- 
mare of sudden sight and sound—a shat- 
tering blast, the music stopped in mid- 
flight, the thunder of a heavy explosion 


poured into post offices, telling employees 
to quit or be beaten up. Police looked on. 

The riot fever reached its peak follow- 
ing the burial of Singer Carmen Ramos. 
Some 1,500 teen-agers started back to 
town after the ceremony, shouting “Al- 
geria is French!"—‘Death to the Assas- 
sins!’ Joined by other Europeans—gangs 
of poor Italians and Spaniards from the 
working-class district of Bab el Oued and 
members of the locally recruited Terri- 
torial army—they surged through Algiers 
streets toward the Casbah. Coolly check- 
ing window stickers of parked cars, they 
passed over those with European names, 
overturned and burned cars bearing Mos- 
lem names. They smashed Moslem shops, 
tore up the seats and ripped down the 
screen in a Moslem cinema, burned open 
market stalls. One crowd of boys and 





Paris-Match 


Paratroop Orricer ADDRESSES EUROPEAN RIOTERS IN ALGIERS 
"Are these people worth saving?" 


—the peaceful picture was erased, It was 
a time bomb under the orchestra plat- 
form. In a flash the tea dance became 
a scene of death and destruction. And 
Algiers for days afterward a city of venge- 
ful violence and riot. 

Bandleader Starways, Singer Carmen 
Ramos and six others were killed out- 
right. Among the 70 injured was a 19- 
year-old girl who had both legs blown 
off. Far into the night, ambulances sped 
back and forth to the hospitals, their 
sirens wailing in the deathlike silence of 
the curfewed city. Coming at the end of 
a week of Moslem rebel terror that had 
already taken the lives of 16 Europeans 
and wounded more than 150, the outrage 
at the Casino de la Corniche was more 
than most French could stand. 

To the Casbah. Hot-tempered stu- 
dents and war veterans ordered a general 
protest strike. Roaming the cit} in small 
commando units, some on motor scooters 
with girl friends behind, they forced-shop- 
keepers out of stores, stopped buses and 
trolleys, ordering passengers to descend, 


girls invaded a butcher's shop, and with 
a meathook taken from it, hacked a 
Moslem to death in a nearby street. 

Without Orders. Most Moslems went 
into hiding. But one Moslem truck driver, 
accelerating to get away, knocked down 
and killed a European woman. The mob 
dragged the driver out of his cab, beat 
him senseless. A soldier killed him with 
a long burst from his submachine gun. 
On the city’s seafront boulevard the mob 
halted traffic, permitted European cars 
to pass, then spotted a red-capped Mos- 
lem atop a beer truck. Dragging him 
down, they battered him to death with 
beer bottles, were about to loot the truck 
when they discovered that the driver was 
French. Apologizing, they reloaded some 
beer cases and let him drive away. 

Another truck appeared with three 
Moslem occupants. Two escaped to safety 
behind a group of French parachutists 
observing the scene. The third, unable to 
get out of the driver’s cab quickly enough, 
was battered to death. 

A French Ford came down the boule- 
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vard bearing four Moslems: two men, a 
woman and a child. The young Europeans 
invited the woman and child out. Then 
they dragged out the two men, beat them 
to death, and threw the bodies over the 
sea wall to the rocks 4o feet below. Then 
they lifted the Ford and dropped it over 
the cliff after them. Police, stoically 
watching this performance, brushed aside 
a protest by foreign newsmen that they 
stop the slaughter, said: “We haven't re- 
ceived orders.” A French paratroop major 
who tried to intervene was slapped in the 
face by a uniformed Territorial private. 
Dazed and humiliated, the officer stum- 
bled away, muttering: ‘Are these people 
worth saving?” 

Helpless Minister. There were French- 
men in Algiers who risked their lives 
to save Moslems. During one struggle, 
a middle-aged, bespectacled Frenchman 
broke through a crowd of young hood- 
lums, put his arm around a_ bleeding 
Moslem, and amid jeers and threats led 
him away. In the center of the city an- 
other crowd, storming through the streets, 
was stopped by a paratroop colonel. “Our 
fight here must be dignified and worthy!” 
shouted the colonel. “Go home quietly.” 
The crowd cheered him, broke into the 
Marseillaise, then went on rioting. Sit- 
ting in his office in the gleaming white 
government building, Minister Resident 
Robert Lacoste read the reports of mob 
violence, called in the leaders of veterans’ 
groups to urge them to halt rioters in 
the streets. But for all his anger and 
bitterness, Lacoste was helpless. Early in 
the evening, fatigue finally dissipated the 
mobs. 

Next day many French reacted with 
shame and revulsion. Embarrassed offi- 
cials announced five Moslems killed (a 
low estimate), 200 Europeans arrested. 
Even the Algiers press, which has long 
campaigned for an all-out fight against 
the rebel Moslems, found the rioting ex- 
cessive. Said Echo d’Alger: “The boys 
who rioted were playing the rebels’ game.” 
In Paris, Figaro editorialized: “We are 
left speechless.” But the students and 
veterans who had led the rioting were 
neither speechless nor ashamed. In a joint 
statement they proclaimed: “People of 
Algiers, once again you have displayed in 
a striking fashion your anger at too many 
unpunished crimes, and your determina- 
tion to remain French on French soil.” 


BURMA 


Economics Lesson 

For the impassioned young men who 
led Burma’s struggle for independence in 
the 1930s, “capitalism” was an ugly word, 
almost as bad as “colonialism,” with which 
it was inextricably associated. In 1950, 
after the erstwhile rebels had become the 
tulers of an independent Burma, Premier 
U Nu bluntly defined their goal: “the 
constitution of a socialist state.” 

With the same enthusiasm that they 
had once devoted to demonstrating 
against the British, Burma’s new bosses 
set about achieving U Nu’s dream. They 
adopted a $1.6 billion economic develop- 
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Ernst Scheidegger—Moagnum 


The cart before the ox. 


ment scheme, drew up ambitious plans for 
a steel mill, textile industry, housing de- 
velopments and hundreds of other state- 
operated projects. But somehow, through 
inexperience and the complicated task of 
coping simultaneously with half a dozen 
rebellions, they failed to achieve most of 
their targets. Early this year, after almost 
a decade of independence, Burma’s gross 
national product was still less than 90% 
of what it had been under British rule in 
1939. Exports of rice, the nation’s main 
source of foreign exchange, were less than 
two-thirds the prewar average. 

Last week, in an emotional speech in 
Rangoon’s City Hall, ascetic, chubbily 
handsome U Nu, just turned 50, publicly 
surveyed Burma’s progress under social- 
ism and found it bad. The government, 
with himself as “principal offender,” de- 
clared U Nu, had made “terrible mis- 
takes . . . a series of blunders that re- 
sulted from putting the cart before the 
ox.” The new solutions: 1) concentrate on 
the basic governmental task of establish- 
ing peace and order, 2) open up industrial 
enterprises to people with “profit mo- 
tives,” and 3) suspend all nonessential 
economic projects, including government 
projects that had encouraged “thievery 
and pilfering.” “I do not wish,” said U Nu 
firmly, “to see the government having a 
finger in all sorts of economic pies.” 

When his three-hour speech ended, U 
Nu sent his ministers off to revamp Bur- 
ma’s Four-Year Plan. 


TURKEY 


Moment of Ecstasy 

Three years ago, just at the height of 
an election campaign, a handsome young 
Moslem /odja named Fevzi Boyar ar- 
rived in the western Turkish town of 
Odemis. Like most of Turkey’s Moslem 
divines, Hodja Boyar took a dim view of 
the secular government established by the 


late, great Kemal Ataturk,* rejoiced that 
Premier Adnan Menderes and his Demo- 
cratic Party had at long last restored 
religious instruction in Turkey's schools 
and even raised priestly salaries. 

So strong were Hodja Boyar’s feelings, 
in fact, that one Friday evening after 
prayers he incautiously told worshipers at 
the Odemis mosque: “All the devout 
should attend the Democratic Party meet- 
ing which will be held day after tomor- 
row. Those who do not attend may be 
classed with the infidels.” 

Forgiveness. Unhappily for Hodja Bo- 
yar, some of the Odemis faithful were 
Republicans, and in no time at all they 
had the young priest haled into court on 
the charge that he had violated a Turkish 
law forbidding religious participation in 
politics. The Menderes government, ear- 
nestly wooing the hard-shell rural Moslem 
vote, did its best for the hodja. When the 
court of first instance found him guilty 
and sentenced him to ten months in jail, 
the public prosecutor, in a curious per- 
formance, tried to get the Court of Ap- 
peals to overturn the conviction. And 
when that failed, the prosecutor appealed 
to Turkey’s court of last resort—the 
Grand National Assembly, which Men- 
deres dominates. 

The Judiciary Committee blandly con- 
cluded that Hodja Boyar “spoke in a 
moment of religious ecstasy and should 
be forgiven,” and it seemed foregone that 
the entire Assembly would next agree. 
But when the motion reached the floor, it 
ran into eloquent and unyielding opposi- 
tion from 72-year-old ex-President Ismet 
Inonu, Ataturk's successor and now leader 
of the opposition Republican People’s 
Party. He invoked a strong feeling: though 
Turkey remains a Moslem country, a 
whole generation of Turks has been 
brought up to believe that progress and 
democracy became possible only after Ata- 
turk abolished the fez, separated church 
and state. Pointedly Inonu recalled that 
during their fight to overthrow the Sultan 
and forge the Turkish Republic, Ataturk 
and his followers were formerly pro- 
claimed infidels by the Constantinople 
Caliphate. “The main point,” said Inonu, 
“is not the pardon of this hodja, but 
whether we are going to permit the return 
of this kind of thing.” 

Retreat, When Ismet Inonu speaks, 
even autocratic Adnan Menderes listens. 
And this time Inonu had the backing of 
President Celal Bayar, who for all his 
loyalty to the Democratic Party of Men- 
deres, went out of his way to tell students 
at Turkey's Air Force Academy last week: 
“We must never give reaction a chance to 
return to Turkey.” Within 24 hours after 
President Bayar spoke, Turkey's legislators 
by an almost unanimous vote refused to 
pardon Hodja Boyar. For all Turks who 
believe in separation of church and state, 
it was a sweet victory, except for the fact 
that when police went to escort him to 
prison, Hodja Boyar was nowhere to be 
found. 


%* Who once publicly described Islam as “this 
theology of an immoral Arab.” 
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YOUR EASIEST WAY TO “COMMUTE” UNI TED 


United is first choice of businessmen who like to fly “over and back the same day.” 
United serves more states than any other airline. It’s the only one-airline service 
linking the East, Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii—connecting 80 cities 
in the nation’s greatest industrial areas. When you use United’s fast “commuter” 
service you can spend a full day up to 700 miles away, be back home that night. 


Copr. 1957 United Air Lines 
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Meet two club champions! 


(the newcomer is Four Roses Gin) 





When you're through saying ‘‘Fore,’’ be And those same magic words will now 

sure to say ‘Four Roses.” bring you the perfect Tom Collins, or gin 
That way you always know you're and tonic, too— made with the wonder- 

getting the finest . . . the smoothest, the ful, new Four Roses Gin. 

mellowest highball ever poured. Whiskey or gin—call for Four Roses! 


TIME for the finest whiskey or gin.. FOUR RO SE S 
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CANADA 
Upset 


Canada’s powerful Liberals. 168-strong 
in Parliament v. the 50 seats of their Pro- 
gressive Conservative challengers, went 
to elections with smug confidence. Just 
before the vote last week they canceled 
an advertising campaign, to save needless 
expense. But with the first returns, an 
astonishing trend set in. From half a 
dozen eastern constituencies that were 
long firmly Liberal came the flash: “To- 
ries Leading.’’ The Tory surge grew as it 
moved west. Quickly the last seat of the 
overwhelming Liberal majority fell, and 
the Liberals’ 22-year rule over Canada 
came to an end. When final returns were 
in, the Conservative Party held 109 seats, 
the Liberal holdings were down to 104, 
and two small parties with 44 seats held 
the balance of power in Parliament. 

“Isn't it a gorgeous turnover?” cried 
a happy Tory housewife in Winnipeg. 


Canada’s turn to the right was indeed a 
spectacular surprise. The secondary sig- 
nificance dawned more slowly. In a break- 
down inherent in the parliamentary sys- 
tem, the Canadian voter had balanced his 
choice so nicely that the country was 
assured of a minority government. Can- 
ada faced the prospect of a temporarily 
paralyzed domestic and foreign policy, 
and another election within a year. 

The victory was virtually a one-man 
win. Against advice, Tory Leader John 
Diefenbaker correctly sensed that Cana- 
daj had had a bellyful of self-assured 
government too long in power. The pain 
affected even Liberals with a subtle death 
wish: many wanted their own party cut 
down for the good of the two-party 
system. A Liberal in Ottawa who voted 
Tory summed up a common Liberal reac- 
tion: “I never dreamed everybody else 
would do what I did!” Among the irri- 
tants was External Affairs Chief Lester 
Pearson’s we-know-best refusal to answer 


FRANCIS MILLER -——UFE 


TRIUMPHANT TORY 


Leader of Canada’s Progressive Con- 
servative | Tory| Party, which last 


week downed the powerful 


Lth- 


erals: JOHN GEORGE DIEFENBAKER. 


Early Life: Born in Normanby 
Township, Ont., Sept. 18. 1895. His 
father (a schoolteacher, later a farmer 
and civil servant) and mother were 
third-generation Canadians. When he 
was eight, the family moved to wheat- 
growing, western Saskatchewan, where 
John Diefenbaker helped break the 
land, fought prairie fires. Took political- 
science and law degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. 

Career: After a year as a soldier in 
World War I, he built up a reputation 
as a defender of the underdog. Changed 
his Liberal sympathies in 1925, ran first 
of four unsuccessful races as a Tory, 
losing in one to famed Liberal Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. Elected in 
1940, has since 1945 been the only 
Tory M.P. from the Liberal and social- 
ist stronghold of Saskatchewan. Won 
leadership of the Conservatives in De- 
cember 1956, succeeded ailing, stand- 
offish George Drew. 

Politics: Accents the “progressive” 
in his party's official name, Progressive 
Conservative. Backs flexible farm sup- 
ports, social security and health meas- 
ures, more federal aid to penniless 
Atlantic provinces. Shunning a doc- 
trinaire stand, he goes along with Can- 
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ada’s pattern of government competi- 
tion with private enterprise in rails, 
airlines, hotels, TV. He is temperately 
critical of the U.S. cultural, economic 
and political “invasion” of Canada, 
favors “Canada first.” closer ties to 
Britain. When Herbert Norman, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Egypt, killed him- 
self after a U.S. Senate subcommittee 
charged him with Communist sym- 
pathies in the "30s, Diefenbaker sided 
with the resulting wave of anti-U.S. 
feeling, simultaneously attacked the 
Liberal government for covering up the 
facts about Norman. 

Personality & Private Life: Sternly 
handsome, imposing in stature, per- 
sonally charming, with pale blue eyes 
and a face that cartoonists can catch in 
a few lines. Approaches tasks with 
fierce vigor. Wears country lawyer suits, 
prefers milk to martinis. After death of 
first wife in 1951, married attractive, 
capable Olive Freeman Palmer. A thun- 
derous, fire-snorting orator, during the 
campaign he spoke with evangelistic 
fervor even when there were no more 
than a dozen people listening. Major 
interests: work, an occasional fishing 
trip alone, and the Baptist Church, 
in which he is a leading layman. 








the crowding questions about the suicide 
of Ambassador Herbert Norman in Egypt 
(see box). The voters saw in earnest John 
Diefenbaker a way to unload the en- 
trenched government. Riled at the Liberal 
assumption that only Liberals could com- 
petently rule, they decided that the time 
for a change had come. 

By constitutional convention, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent was left with 
two choices: to resign immediately, or to 
hang on and face a test in the House. A 
group of Liberal ministers, hopeful that 
the government could win small-party 
support, desperately tried to persuade 
him to stay on. But the aging (75) Prime 
Minister was resolved to resign and let 
John Diefenbaker become Prime Minister 
of Canada. 


MEXICO 


Front Runners 

By firm constitutional provision, Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines may not succeed himself as 
President of Mexico. By equally firm tra- 
dition, he can pick the candidate who will 
probably win the election. Some time in the 
next two months, President Ruiz Cortines 
will make the choice after a round of cru- 
cial but secret talks with former Presi- 
dents, Cabinet members, governors and 
generals—plus a long and lonely conversa- 
tion with himself. The winner's name will 
gradually leak out, and he will be nomi- 
nated when the all-powerful Party of Revo- 
lutionary Institutions (P.R.I.) meets late 
this year. On the first Sunday of July 1958, 
Mexico will elect the chosen man. By last 
week political insiders could furnish a clear 
profile of this man, and were offering 
shrewd guesses as to his name. 

Fit the Mold. In Mexico the candidate's 
religious views may range from Catholi- 
cism to atheism, but he will not be a Prot- 
estant. He may be privately pro-U.S. (as 
is Ruiz Cortines, who has periodic friendly 
telephone chats with President Eisen- 
hower), but publicly he must be reserved. 
His political views must not be too far 
right or he will lose the support of ex- 
President Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), who 
expropriated foreign oil holdings and 
launched ambitious land reforms. They 
must not be too far left or he will not have 
the support of ex-President Miguel Ale- 
man (1946-52), who guided Mexican pol- 
itics back to the middle of the road. Mem- 
bership in the current Cabinet is almost 
essential. Three men fit this mold well 
enough to qualify for the slang adjective 
of presidenciable: 

ANGEL BERNAL CARBAJAL, 57, is the Pres- 
ident’s closest friend and a “man with no 
bile.” Like Aleman and Ruiz Cortines, Car- 
bajal is a native of Veracruz and now holds 
the patronage-heavy post of Interior Min- 
ister. A onetime professor of history and 
Supreme Court justice, he is bald, calm 
and personable. 

GILeertTo FLores MuNoz, 55, is the toil- 
ing, famously honest Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Flores Munoz directed Ruiz’ 1952 
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Bargain 
sn AIR FARES To 


America 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 

— Latin America’s largest airline! 

Complimentary hot meals served 

aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 

esses...66 lb. baggage allowance, 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 

for sales conventions, etc. Write 

for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

WEW YORK, W. ¥. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fle EAL 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES} 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 





$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW 1 AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $6 for a Trial Subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal, I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Las 
my income was up to $14,000. 
me, reading The Journal every ‘jae isa 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 6-24 




















CARBAJAL 


campaign, has since cracked down on cor- 
ruption and launched ambitious new proj- 
ects in his department. He is also a tub- 
thumping politician. 

Dr. Icnacto Morones Prieto, 57, is the 
Minister of Public Health and Welfare. A 
man with powerful friends in the govern- 
ment, Morones Prieto has reaped praise 
for his all-out campaign against malaria 
and for his smooth handling of the most 
comprehensive welfare-state program. 

Second Rank. Behind these three is 
another trio, still not counted out. Adolfo 
Lépez Ma , 47, is the handsome Min- 
ister of Labor and Social Welfare, is on 
close terms with Ruiz Cortines, Cardenas 
and Aleman, but many politicians feel he 
should wait for 1964. Finance Minister 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, 48, has master- 





minded Mexico's phenomenal economic 





boom, is generally regarded as the Cab- 
inet’s most brilliant member, but is not 
widely known. Ernesto Uruchurtu, 50, a 
former Interior Minister and now governor 
of the Federal District, has made fans 
through his drastic face lifting of the 
nation’s capital (Time, Aug. 27). None of 
the six is doing any public campaigning— 
contemptuously called futurismo in Mex- 
ico—but behind closed doors all are hard 
at work. In bars, coffee shops and govern- 
ment offices last week, Mexicans were giv- 
ing long odds that one of the six will, 
before long, wear the presidential sash. 


HAITI 
Fignole Falls 


“Cote li, cote li?” cried the black work- 
ers of Port-au-Prince last week, tears in 
their eyes. But Daniel Fignole, their idol, 
could not tell them where he was. He had 
gone. Nineteen days after he vaulted to 
power as Provisional President, the silver- 
tongued mathematics professor, who 
boasted he could unleash a “steam roller” 
of black supporters, fell without a shot 
fired. He went meekly into exile, and was 
replaced by a military junta. 

Fanatic Daniel Fignole suffered the dis- 
ability of excessive ambition. Lunging too 
fast for power, he postponed the presi- 
dential elections originally set for June 16, 
then maneuvered to get himself a full 
six-year term without an election. He 
ordered the army to purge itself of anti- 


FLores MuNoz 


Foto Mayo, Juan Guzmon 
MoroneEs PRIETO 


Somewhere between either and or, a new President. 





Fignole officers, demanded commissions 
for his black civilian partisans. Once he 
routed Brigadier General Antonio Kebreau, 
the chief of staff, out of bed at 2 a.m. 
because he wanted to talk. 

One night last week, while the mob slept, 
the army struck. General Kebreau’s troops 
invaded the palace, forced Fignole to sign a 
letter of resignation, later whisked him to 
Miami on an air force plane. Next morn- 
ing Kebreau went on the air and an- 
nounced Haiti's seventh government in 
six months: a three-man military junta, 
headed by himself, to rule—as usual— 
until “fair and free elections” could be held. 

For two days it was uncannily quiet, 
then at midnight the blacks hit back with 
an animal roar. Propelled by a rumor that 
their Fignole had been put to death, they 
burst out of the slums, put the torch to 
eight buildings, sacked a government ware- 
house. Truckloads of soldiers rolled up, 
sprayed the wailing, raging rioters with 
gunfire in the light of the flames and 
machine-gunned their flimsy shacks. 
Trucks loaded with prisoners taken at 
bayonet point rolled off to the jails, and 
the morgues of Port-au-Prince were full. 


CUBA 


Province in Revolt 

When Rebel Leader Fidel Castro came 
down from his 150-mile-long Sierra Maes- 
tra hideout last month to smash an 
army garrison, President Fulgencio Ba- 
tista launched a “campaign of extermina- 
tion.” Since then, the rebel band has not 
been sighted, let alone exterminated. Last 
week Batista sent a new field commander, 
Colonel Pedro A. Barrera Perez, to put an 
end to the six-month revolt. 

Barrera, who led an unsuccessful anti- 
Castro campaign 44 months ago, went 
back with the certain knowledge that the 
odds had grown even worse. Against him 
now are most of the 1,798,000 people who 
live in Netherlands-size Oriente province 
and its capital, Santiago de Cuba. Santia- 
go professional men shelter Castro’s cour- 
iers in their homes, support the rebels by 
buying $5, $10 and $100 “bonds.” Among 
workingmen, there is a brisk trade in $1 
bonds. Businessmen arrange shipments of 
supplies to Castro. When the government 
reportedly purchased five rebel-tracking 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





Why speed to get there? 


What looks like a smooth stretch for a burst of speed can be 


a one-way trip to a graveyard... with you the guest of honor. 
Why rush headlong for a premature headstone? Slow down. 
A minute saved may be a lifetime lost. Take a longer look. 
Think a second longer... before a careless moment 
drives someone to an unforeseen dead end. 


Remember: the wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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More free time 
for your own work 


... by using more of my 
Linen Service 


Do you have any idea how much time 
Linen Service can save you—by taking 
over more of your business house- 
keeping chores? 

Any cotton item you use, have laun- 
dered, then use again—Linen Service 
can supply. 

But it is the service you get that 
makes such a vital difference in your 
operation. Your Linen Service Route- 
man will maintain a complete inventory 
for you of sizes, colors, and kinds. He 
will see that you won’t run short of 
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= If you don't use Linen Service 


now, look in the yellow pages of 

your phone book under Linen Supply or 
Towel Supply for the local 

Linen Supply Company nearest you. 
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clean cotton towels, uniforms, bed 
linens, table linens. 

He will pick up soiled items and 
replace them with clean supplies, dis- 
tributing these to supply areas desig- 
nated by you. 

And he does his job so quickly, so 
quietly, you'll hardly know he is on 
your premises. 

Your Linen Service Routeman will 


be glad to suggest more ways that his 





service will help keep your place clean 
and comfortable. 


Linen Supply 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





bloodhounds, Oriente resistance members 
scornfully loosed a pack of mongrels on 
the streets, each wearing a Castro arm 
band on a front leg. 

Oriente citizens complain that the rich 
income earned by Oriente exports (sugar, 
coffee) goes largely for projects in Ha- 
vana. Such inequity traditionally spurs 
Oriente men to rebellion; both of Cuba’s 
wars for independence against Spain be- 
gan in Oriente, and the first stanza of 
the Cuban national anthem honors revolu- 
tionaries of the Oriente town of Bayamo. 

Militarily, Barrera is hampered by too 
few men for too large an area. As a 
helicopter fruitlessly scanned the mist- 
shrouded mountains last week, Barrera 
was asked how long it might take to finish 
Castro. “Sooner or later,” he answered 
wearily, “we will capture them.” 


ARGENTINA 


Russian Flop 

The Moscow-sponsored drive to re- 
patriate Argentine residents who were 
born behind the Iron Curtain—and their 
Argentine children as well—came to a 
sudden stop last week. The day before the 
French liner Bretagne was scheduled to 
sail from Buenos Aires with 80 repatri- 
ates, the Soviet embassy announced that 
all visas were canceled and no more would 
be issued. The embassy gave no reason. 
Argentines guessed that a wave of stay- 
where-you-are letters from disappointed 
earlier repatriates had soured Moscow on 
the idea of large-scale returns. Moreover, 
the campaign to persuade Argentines to 
return has frequently backfired. Latest 
mishap: a 17-year-old boy who ran away 
from his Russian-born parents, rather than 
return with them to their homeland, is 
still hiding out in Buenos Aires. 


BOLIVIA 
Last of the Bad Debts 


In the heyday of foreign bond specula- 
tions in the 20s, Latin American govern- 
ments floated ever larger issues at interest 
as high as 8% on the U.S. market, and 
many banks turned to cajolery and a few 
even to bribes to handle the business. 
With the Depression, Latin countries de- 
faulted to the tune of $r.3 billion. Last 
week the dance of the millions came to a 
slow-beat and reasonably happy end. 

In 1933 a nonprofit corporation, the 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council, 
began working out agreements with the 
Latin Americans, cutting interest rates 
drastically and accepting token settle- 
ments on back interest. Bolivia, the 15th 
and last of the governments involved, 
announced last week that it will resume 
interest payments this summer on $56 
million in old bonds. Rates will start at 
4% and move up gradually to 3% by 
1964. A sinking fund will be started to 
buy up the bonds in the free market 
or pay them off by lots at par—$1,000 
plus $100 settlement on back interest. It 
was a lean agreement—the leanest yet in 
the Council's history—but the council 
told bondholders it was the best they 
could expect from sorely strained Bolivia. 
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Widening mankinds horizon by conquering 


Men of vision, making the unknown known, have widened man’s horizon—advanced 
civilization. From the great sixteenth century exploration of the earth, its oceans, lands 
and peoples, came knowledge now in everyday use. Today at CONVAIR-Astronautics, 
scientists and engineers have already embarked on the greatest challenge of the 
twentieth century —man’s conquest of the uncharted, unknown and infinite universe. 
Knowledge gained from solving the mysteries of space will bring mankind untold benefits. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


CONVAIR-Astronautics. is building a new facility at San Diego, 


California, which will be devoted to research, development, 





manufacturing and preliminary testing of the U.S. Air Force's 
Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, as well as other 
projects looking into the future of astronautics. 
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When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


_ 
Sth ty COMES TO MOTORING 


ve see before you a car whose sole purpose for being 
s to bring you a new magnificence in fine-car travel. 





The name is RoapMASTER 75—and much of its excellence 
speaks for itself. 


You swing open the doors and discover each is fully 
upholstered right up to the windows. 


You see the wide, soft seats are covered in super-finish 
wool broadcloth or nylon fabrics and trimmed with 
soft, supple, hand-buffed leather. 


You find the carpeting is more buoyantly resilient. The 
safety-cushioned instrument panel has a new chrome 
fashion note. And that a full array of power accessories 

for steering, braking, windows and front seat—are all 
here to add to your luxury. 


Yet it is its way of travel that makes RoapMASTER 75 
such a magnificent possession. 


The silken power sweep that comes from its spectacular 
new VS engine. 

The brilliant performance of its new instant Dynaflow— 
performance so smooth and obediently responsive that 
its peer cannot be found in any other fine car in the 
world. 


The wondrous new ease of its handling and the con- 
summate new comfort of its ride. 


MOTORING'’S NEWEST ADVANCE — AIR-COOLED ALUMINUM BRAKES 
LS 


Along with all this, comes a new standard for braking, 
too — with the new sureness and smoothness of its air- 
cooled aluminum front brakes, newest and finest in the 


fine car field. 





So you should see and drive this new RoapMASTER 75 
without delay. Call your Buick dealer — he'll be proud 
to tell you all. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Battle-weary after skirmishes with 
union cooks and waiters who have thrown 
an inelegant picket line around his posh 
Manhattan saloon, Stork Club Proprietor 
Sherman Billingsley withdrew to his 
East Side town house, discovered that 
the working class had infiltrated his de- 
fenses. Perched on his front stoop, six 
house painters were chomping sandwiches 
and enjoying the sun. Spying out ufion 
men behind the ham on rye, Billingsley 
invited the workmen to “get the hell out 
of here,” waved a .25 automatic. Sum- 
moned to the station house, Billingsley 
showed up with Attorney Roy Cohn, doe- 
eyed onetime boy commando for the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, spouted ob- 
scenities at the cops, cried: “What are 
you trying to do—get everybody's picture 
in the papers?” Later, charged with as- 
sault and relieved of the automatic and 
two other pistols, and of his police gun- 
toting permit, Billingsley bawled: “The 
whole thing was brought on by a bunch 
of racketeering Communists.” 

With sennets and flourishes, Cinemac- 
tress Jayne Mansfield brushed aside ob- 
jections that she is too, too solidly fleshed 
for tragedy, announced that she was 
memorizing Hamlet’s soliloquies, would 
follow the examples of Actresses Siobhan 
McKenna and Sarah Bernhardt by play- 
ing the Prince of Denmark, possibly on 
television. Proposed costume for Actress 
Mansfield: black tights, bare bodkin. 

In the Philippines, onetime U.S. Am- 
bassador to Russia Charles (‘Chip’) 
Bohlen presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Carlos P. Garcia at Malacanan 





es International 
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Rain. 
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Palace, later chatted informally over cig- 
arettes while the first rain after a long dry 
spell—an omen for the new ambassador's 
success—began to fall on Manila. 

West Pointer General Nathan F. Twi- 
ning, 59, Air Force Chief of Staff and 
soon to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, took time off from a top-level 
conference at Quantico, Va., got photo- 
graphed with the commandant of Marine 
Corps Schools there, Lieut. General Mer- 
rill B. Twining, 54, his seldom-publicized, 
Annapolis-educated kid brother. 

Unlike Harry Truman, his chief coat 
holder during the Democratic Presidential 
nomination fight last summer, New York’s 
Governor Averell Harriman has no ob- 
jection to having a grandchild named 
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HARRIMAN & MortTIMER 
Nome. 


after him. Last week Ave stood by as his 
sixth grandchild and second grand-name- 
sake, the seven-month-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Stanley G. Mortimer Jr., was chris- 
tened Averell Harriman Mortimer. 

Sultry Cinemactress Ava Gardner, 
whose estrangement from hubby Frank 
Sinatra is now in its fourth fun-packed 
year, was all set to make it illegal. In 
Mexico, apparently serious this time about 
shedding Frankie—she started through 
the Reno mill three years ago, then lost 
interest—Ava filed again for divorce. 
Current object of her defection: Italian 
Comedian Walter Chiari, who has re- 
placed Bullfighter Luis Miguel Domin- 
guin, and other lesser beefcake, as Ava’s 
great and good friend. 


Invited to shed some light on why 
Director John Huston stomped off the 
set of A Farewell to Arms in a rancorous 
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farewell to Producer David O. Selznick 
last April, Farewell Scriptwriter Ben 
Hecht smiled the smile of a man who can 
distinguish the buttered side of the bread, 
shed only cigar smoke: “Ah, there is an 
old Chinese proverb that is the best clue 
to the incompatibility of David and John: 
‘When two eagles fly off together into the 
sky and disappear into a cloud, who can 
say which flew the higher?’ ” 

Slim and stately aboard her official 
horse Imp, Britain’s Queen Elizabeth Il 
celebrated her official 31st birthday (she 
was born on April 21, 1926, but British 
monarchs are feted in June, when the 
weather is good) by reviewing the Irish 
Guards at the annual Trooping of the 
Color. The same day she announced her 
birthday honors list. New peers: Cinemo- 
gul J. Arthur Rank, Sir Horace Evans, 
the Queen’s physician, and Lieut. General 
Sir Willoughy Norrie. Geoffrey Crowth- 
er, editor emeritus of the prestigious 
weekly The Economist, and Oxford's 
Isaiah Berlin were knighted, and peppery 
old (78) Conductor Sir Thomas Beecham 
became a Companion of Honour. 

Up to his golden ears in exhaust fumes, 
cocktail onions and punched commuters’ 
tickets, cornfed Author Richard Bissell, 
who came east from Iowa to write the 
smash Broadway hit Pajama Game, de- 
cided to abandon Connecticut’s exurbian 
lotus groves, take a summer’s furlough in 
his native Dubuque. His reason: ‘The 
East seems to have a corner on the phony 
market. These characters are afraid they 
might be caught not knowing something. 
Some of these advertising guys—real pho- 
nies—would be better off running a gas 
station. You've got people going to the 
theater here simply because they ought 
to be seen at the theater. They hang out 
in these ginmills just to make sure they're 
in the act. What act?” 
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R A ILR O AD GR O W g One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





How do you keep track 
of 93,000 kittens? 


Chessie’s “kittens” are the 93,000 freight cars on the C&O, CLIC knows it. At the Center the 


owned by Chesapeake and Ohio, At the same information is automatically recorded both in 
time, a daily average of 26,000 “guest” cars printed form and on tape. Then the CLIC 
owned by other railroads move over C&O. machines take over, automatically teletyping 


ea ‘ : ite to each of Chesapeake and Ohio’s 56 district 

Shippers realize how important it is to know : ; ; 2 : 

; , : traffic offices the location of every car in which 

where their cars are at any particular time. x ye 

: Siig ‘ . : that office is interested. 
Now, with its new Car Location Information 


Center—CLIC for short—Chesapeake and 
Ohio can tell them exactly. CLIC’s 25,000 
miles of servicing wires—the world’s largest 


Chessie’s customers at both the originating 

and destination points can depend on quick, 

accurate car information through C&O’s new 

transportation teletype network—brings ship- electronic reporting system. 

pers the most modern systemwide car report- 

ing methods. The new Car Location Information Center 
P ; is another example of C&O’s willingness and 

Here’s how it works: 4 : 

ability to develop fresh techniques to keep 
As soon as a freight car moves through a clas- Chessie’s railroad growing and going—for bet- 

| sification yard or passes a major junction point ter service to shippers. 









Each of C&O's 56 freight traf- 
fie offices, from coast to coast, 
from Canada to Florida, now 
has up-to-the-minute telelyped 
Seles on the location of 
all cars shipped from, or con- 
signed to, its territory. Contact 
your nearest traffic office and 
see how this new car reporting 
system works for you. 





| Would you like a copy of a new booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 
i 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














Old Revolutionary 

More active than ever at 75; Composer 
Igor Feodorovich Stravinsky works in in- 
termittent bursts of energy in a sound- 
proofed studio built into his Hollywood 
house. A neat and meticulous man, Stra- 
vinsky until recently liked to stand on his 
head and do morning calisthenics to keep 
in trim. With the aid of his second wife 
Vera, he watches his health with hypo- 
chondriacal care. After a glass of French 
wine he is likely to call, “Quick, Verochka, 
the proteins.”’ His wife responds by bring- 
ing him crackers and cheese. Although 
he is deeply religious, Stravinsky seldom 
goes to the Russian Orthodox Church, 
once became indignant when the priest 
hearing his confession asked for his auto- 
graph. For relaxation Stravinsky plays 
solitaire and endless games of Scrabble 
(he uses a special Scrabble dictionary 
which is not considered cricket by most 
Scrabble fans). 

This week the placidly simple routine 
is being shattered by the invasion of 
interviewers, TV cameramen and _ tech- 
nicians, all bent on helping the world 
celebrate the 75th birthday of the 20th 
century's most influential composer. What 
the world salutes in Stravinsky, among 
other things, is a paradox: in his 50 years 
as a composer, he has been both a popular 
success and a daring musical explorer 
both a commercial artist unafraid of writ- 
ing for money on assignment (¢.g., his 
Tango for piano solo, his elephants’ polka 
for the Ringling Brothers Circus) and yet 
an uncompromising individualist. Says 
Impresario Lincoln Kirstein: “He heard 
first for us all. Sounds he has found or 
invented, however strange or forbidding 
at the outset, have become domesticated 
in our ears.” 








STRAVINSKY CONDUCTING 
Proteins for the protean. 


Wild Rhythms. In his early works. 
Firebird and Petrouch he galvanized 
and repelled his audiences with wild 
rhythms, brutal harmonies, and kaleido- 
scopic tone coloring of a kind they had 
never heard or imagined before. The Rite 
of Spring unleashed a cacophony of sound 
that set its first Paris audience to pum- 
meling one another with fists and canes. 
But within a mere ten years all three 
works were becoming accepted in the con- 
temporary musical language, and Stra- 
vinsky boldly moved on to a new, dry, 
precisely turned style—Pulcinella, Oedi- 





SCHOENBERG'S GOLDEN CALF IN ZURICH 
Philosophy with the polyphony. 
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pus Rex, Apollon Musagétes—that had 
little relation to the earlier, gaudily 
splashed Russian effects. 

Whatever he did, he always had an 
Olympian confidence in his own work. 
In 1934 he wrote: “I am on a perfectly 
sure road; there is nothing to discuss or 
to criticize. One does not criticize anyone 
that is functioning.” 

Way of the Future. In his present 
style (Canticum Sacrum, In. Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas), Stravinsky is experi- 
menting with the serial or tone row tech- 
nique of Arnold Schoenberg (see below) 
whom he once regarded as the leader of 
an alien musical camp. Said protean Igor 
Stravinsky on his 75th birthday: “I sim- 
ply cannot do without a tonal row, and 


have come more and more to feel that it 


is ‘the way of the future.’ 

Climax of the birthday celebration was 
a Los Angeles performance of his latest 
work, a ballet score titled Agon (to be 
given in New York next fall). Agon shows 
just how far he has gone with tonal-row 
composition. A 20-minute work, it is 
scored for “twelve dancers and twelve 
notes,”’ calls for the largest orchestra since 
Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Move- 
ments (1945). The fast, heavily percus- 
sioned score is cast in patterns of enor- 
mous rhythmic complexity. In its sheer 
harmonic and rhythmic invention, its vi- 
rility, its brilliance of orchestration, the 
work is among the most dazzling music 
Stravinsky has ever written. It has some 
of the down-to-earth excitement of The 
Rite of Spring, the buoyancy of The 
Wedding. It proves once again, in the 
words of Composer Aaron Copland, that 
“only Stravinsky [writes so| that no one 
can predict just where he will be tak- 
ing us next.” 


New Exodus 


When Arnold Schoenberg was working 
on Moses and Aaron in the "30s, he pre- 
dicted that it would take 50 years for his 
only major opera to be produced. Last 
week, six years after his death in Los 
Angeles the work held the s at the 
Zurich June Festival long ahead of the 
composers torecast. 

His own libretto prescribed a cast of 
hundreds, including 70 elders, four “naked 
virgins dancers, supernumeraries of all 
kinds,” and a golden calf. Vienna-born 
Composer Schoenberg's 
with the Biblical story of Exodus par- 
alleled his indignation at growing Naziism 
in Germany, his brooding about the Jews 
new exodus. The opera’s first and thir¢ 
are dominated by a philosophical dialogue 
between Moses and Aaron; Moses only 
speaks his part—a sign that, unlike the 
glib, singing Aaron, the word fails him. 
Schoenberg etches the contrast between 
the hard but true faith of Moses and 
Aaron’s emotional, almost political search 








preoccupation 








cts 





for a human god-figure. 

In the opera’s climactic moment, Moses 
causes the golden calf to collapse onstage 
(“Be gone, you image of powerlessness”’ ). 
In the third act (not performed in Zurich 
because Schoenberg never completed the 
music for it) he denounces Aaron for hav- 
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How to get extra days of fun... 
Rent a Vacation Car from Avis 


Here's the way to get more hours to see and do things. 
Rent a new Vacation Car through your local Avis office. 
It will be waiting for you at your vacation spot. Or 


you can drive it right from home. 


You can rent a new Ford, or other fine car, in Bay 
City, Mich., for $7.50 a day and 8¢ a mile, including 
gas, oil and insurance. And rates are lower by the week. 

Call any one of more than 1000 Avis offices for 
reservations anywhere. Or ask the agent who sells your 


plane, train or steamship ticket. 


Copyright 1957, Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc. 


Rent a car that goes home by itself 


“Rent it here—leave it there” service 


By arranging with the Avis office when 
you rent your car, you can leave it at any 
other Avis office in the nation—for a 


modest return charge. 





AWAY OR AT HOME... 


s Rent-a-Car, 184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass 





RENT-a-CAR 


A CAR OF YOUR OWN 


Photograph: Benzie State Park, Michigan 





For the world’s most wonderful cooler, enjoy the frosty re- 


freshment of Gilbey's Gin. It's dry...the right proof and 


ree ma so crystal-clear you know it's quality gin at its very best. 


—@@ GILBEYS GIN 


"The world agrees on ‘GILBEY’S, please'!” Biss: 


: ‘iy Di THE INTERNATIONAL GIN — distilled and bottled in the United States, England, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexicc 
re GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 








ing used God as a means to human ends. 
Aaron dies and Moses gives his uncom- 
promising message to his people: “In the 
desert you shall achieve the goal: unity 
with God.” 

Throughout, the deep, ringing speaking 
voice of Moses and the soaring tenor of | 
Aaron were heard simultaneously. The or- | 
chestra played in a web of complicated 
polyphony, and the chorus sang in as 
many as twelve parts. Some found the 
rainbow shower of sound to their liking; 
others were puzzled and distracted, won- | 
dered whether the oratorio-like work was | 
an opera at all. But Paris’ Le Monde 
ca'led it a miracle. The Neue Ziiricher Zei- 
tung found the score “an ingeniots sum- 
mary of all that makes Schoenberg the 
founder of a new musical language.” That 
language—like the words of Schoenberg's 
Moses—was abstract, sometimes difficult | 
to bear, but never to be ignored. 


Cleveland's Trumpets 

During the Cleveland Orchestra’s break- 
neck European tour (eleven countries, 29 
concerts in 41 days), its reception has 
been in tune with the critic of Paris’ 
Monde, who thought that he had “never 
heard anything more excellent.” In Barce- 
lona audiences cheered their approval of 
the orchestra’s classical repertory. For 
Budapest-born Conductor George Szell, 
the greatest recognition came in Vienna, 
where that dean of critics, grumpy old 
(83) Max Graf, who knew Szell as a boy, 
voiced one of his rare, muted raves. “The 
sounds,” he said, “were good indeed.” 

It was in Poland last week that the 
enthusiasm for the Clevelanders reached 
its highest pitch. Cabled a Tue corre- | 
spondent after one of the orchestra’s fine | 
concerts: “I was sitting on a piano bench | 
in the wings, and the floor was throbbing 


: : . . ° . 
under me as a thousand pairs of stamping KE t ll th 
feet greeted the end of every piece.” nN) OY a S ro in e alr 
Mostly, the Poles stamped for the same 
old warhorses the Clevelanders had played 
elsewhere—Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
Strauss’s Don Juan, excerpts from a Ravel 











You don’t have to stay put in one spot when you fly on the Monarch 
those big, double-deck Stratocruisers are roomy. You can go 





Daphnis and Chloé suite. There was little places. 
stamping—only applause—for newer For instance: the cocktail lounge a deck below is a just-right stroll 
works (by Wallingford Riegger, Samuel when you feel you’re getting a bit too soft lounging around in that 


tarber, Paul Creston, Bela Bartok). Said 


aaa’: Fe big foam-cushioned Slumberette seat. 
Dsiennik Polski: “The Cleveland Orches- 8 


tra plays like one magnificent soloist. . . And if you’re a 6-plus footer you don’t have to make apologies every 

A thing like yesterday's concert was never time you cross or uncross your legs—you've almost five feet of leg 

before seen or heard here!” room from your seat to the next—plenty for stretch-out sleeping. Or, 
In their brief contacts with Polish musi- for a slight additional charge you can luxuriate in a 6 foot, 6 inch 

cians, the Clevelanders discovered men of berth. 

first-rate talent, starved for news of the 

outside musical world. Most of them were Stroll-around roominess is one good reason to fly BOAC’s Monarch 

eager to try out the American orchestra's —the only daily all-de-luxe, overnight, non-stop service New York 

glittering instruments. Harpist Alice Cha- to London. 


lifoux gave away most of her reserve sup- 
ply of harp strings; other Clevelanders 
contributed fiddle strings, mouthpieces 
and clarinet reeds to the Polish musicians. 
Cleveland's First Trumpeter Louis David- 
son gave one of his $300 trumpets to 
Trumpeter Francisek Stockfiscz of the 
Katowice Philharmonia (the Cleveland Or- 
chestra management promised to buy 
Davidson another). “Thank you,” said Reservations: from your travel agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 


Stockfiscz at a formal banquet. “You Avenue, New York...also offices in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
have changed my life. Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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RELIGION 





Presbyterians United 


A new denomination was born last 
week. The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in North America 
(membership: 251,244) approved plans 
to merge with the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. (membership: 2,809,603). The 
resulting 3,000,000-member body, which 
will officially begin its existence at a con- 
vention in Pittsburgh next May, will be 
known as the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. Only one 
other major Presbyterian body remains 
in the U.S.—the southern Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S. (810,917 members). 

The two groups have long been in the 
process of merging—this is their third try 
—and have no essential doctrinal differ- 
ences. But traditional loyalties are so 
strong that last week’s delegates voted 
for the merger by only 161 to 124 (al- 
though in the complex polling setup, the 
vote of individual presbyteries was more 
solidly in favor). Said Dr. Robert W. Gib- 
son, president of Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, IIl., and chairman of the 
committee working for the union: “The 
United Presbyterian Church, being made 
up of people who like to think for them- 
selves, seldom moves in unison. [But] 
I am confident that we shall move with 
enthusiasm into the union.” 


The Squarson 

On Whitsun Tuesday in 1865, the 
Sunday-school children of an English 
mill-town mission named Horbury Brig, 
in Devonshire, were scheduled to march 
to church to join the children of the 
nearby parish in worship. As the mission's 
curate later told it, “Mr. Fred Knowles [a 
church warden] came to me at the Vicar- 
age and asked what they were to sing on 
the long walk. We discussed one thing and 
then another and I said I would write a 
processional. ‘You must be sharp about 
it, said Mr. Knowles, ‘for this is Saturday 
and there will shortly be no printing 
done.’ So I set to work and knocked off 
the hymn in about ten minutes.” 

The result: Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
which was to become one of the great 
hymns of all time (George Bernard Shaw 
even suggested that the early Christians 
anticipated it on their way to face the 
lions). The curate who wrote the famous 
words* in such a hurry was the Rev, 
Sabine Baring-Gould, an extraordinary 
squarson—one of the last of that strange 
amalgam of squire and parson bred by the 
19th century Church of England. Now 
published in England is Baring-Gould’s 
biography, Onward Christian Soldiers, by 
Anglican Clergyman William Purcell (no 
kin to 17th century Composer Henry 
Purcell). It is the story of a cleric who 
makes the busiest writing parson of the 
tape-recorder age seem like a sluggard. 


* At first, to a melody by Joseph Haydn, A few 
years later the words were fitted to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s now famous tune, St. Gertrude. 
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Earnest Yearnings. Baring-Gould has 
more than 130 books to his credit. His 
sermons alone fill more than 20 volumes. 
He wrote a 16-volume Lives of the Saints 
and a weighty treatise on the Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief that 
moved Prime Minister Gladstone to 
award him a crown living (an ecclesiasti- 
cal appointment at the dispensation of 
the government). He also wrote 30 novels 
plus stories and character sketches; he 
was an active archaeologist, and he busily 
searched out and transcribed old country 
songs and ballads, e.g., Widdecombe Fair. 
He was a staunch High-churchman; there 


Bettmann Archive 
Tue Rev. Sabine BARING-GoULD 


With the cross behind the door. 


is a legend that the Low-Church Arch- 
bishop of York on a visit to Baring- 
Gould’s church objected to the carrying 
of a cross in the processional and Baring- 
Gould instructed the choir to sing: 


Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 
Left behind the door. 


Baring-Gould was past 30 when he fell 
in love with the 16-year-old daughter of a 
mill hand (she had gone to work in the 
mill herself at the age of ten). In his first 
novel. Baring-Gould described the experi- 
ence: “He felt the peace of his mind was 
bound up with that little girl. How this 
had come about he could not tell. And 
now, his heart was full of strange cravings, 
his soul yearning with indescribable ear- 
nestness for one who was not his equal 
in station and education.” 

Parson Baring-Gould solved his real-life 
problem by packing Grace Taylor off for 
two years to live with a vicar’s family and 
learn proper manners, Then he brought 
her back and married her. They lived 
happily together for 47 years, and had 15 





children—such a family that once at a 
Christmas party. when he leaned down to 
ask a moppet, “And whose little girl are 
you, my dear?” she burst into tears and 
sobbed, “I’m yours, Daddy.” 

Despotism & Love. Baring-Gould spent 
the last 43 of his 90 years at Lew Tren- 
chard, a manorial estate on the western 
edge of Dartmoor, on which he inherited 
the position of squire from his father. The 
Trenchard vicarage was at the squire’s 
disposal. and Baring-Gould nominated 
himself for’ the job. As squarson, he 
combined physical and spiritual responsi- 
bility for his tenants in a delicate balance 
of despotism and love. Most mornings he 
made calls on his parishioners, among 
whom, says Author Purcell, “there was not 
a house he did not know, nor one in which 
he was not loved. . . And then he would 
pass through the door of his study into 
that other private world of his writing. He 
wrote standing, all day long, in seclusion 
and silence.” 

When the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould 
died, the hymn they sang over his grave 
was one he wrote for children that may 
well outlast his Christian Soldiers: 





Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh. 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Priestly Duty 


On the woody top of Mount Koya, 
south of Osaka in Japan, are scores of 
ancient temples and pilgrim hostels that 
make up the spiritual center of the in- 
fluential Buddhist sect called Shingon- 
shu. Last week the shaven-pated monks 
of Shingon-shu climbed out of their black 
robes into a strange new garb called a 
baseball uniform, began pitching a stitched 
leather ball around and swinging at it 
with a wooden club called a bat. 

“The priestly duty has always made it 
imperative for us to understand what is 
uppermost in the secular mind,” a senior 
priest explained. “And baseball is upper- 
most—one of those difficult things one 
cannot understand without playing it.” 


On Retreat 


“IT go on a retreat at every oppor- 
tunity,” said Presbyterian Ted Aller of 
Los Angeles last week, “and when I come 
home, my wife says I'm fit to live with 
for a few months.” Design Engineer Aller 
represents a powerful ground swell in U.S. 
Protestantism—the practice Of making re- 
ligious retreats. 

To other generations of Protestants the 
idea might have smacked of popery or 
unhealthy mysticism. The withdrawal of 
small groups for meditation, prayer and 
spiritual study used to be a distinctive 
practice of other religions, notably Roman 
Catholicism and Buddhism. Today, Prot- 
estant retreat houses are multiplying. Re- 
treats range from one-day spiritual refresh- 
ers to week-long programs modeled on a 
monastic rule. 

Get Another Name. Among Protestants, 
the EpiscopaLtans have been in the field 
longest, and their retreats tend to be more 
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Roth and Charles Holforty, head of farm building sales, meet with 
retail store manager Bill Gittinger. “This ‘drive-it-yourself’ air- 
plane has put us closer to all our dealers. They're enthusiastic 


HE DRIVES IN THE SKY 


...drives his Cessna 182 to make 30% more 
sales calls than he was able to by car! 


Elmer S. Roth, Assistant General Sales Manager 
of Honeggers’, Inc., a Fairbury, Illinois, feed and 
milling company, has cut costs and increased 
business dramatically—thanks to the Cessna 182. 


The company produces feeds, farm buildings and 
chicks, has utilized business flying to expand its 
operations throughout the U. S. Located off air- 
line routes, Roth and other executives found most 
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about the more frequent service,” Holforty points out 
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Roth arrives back home—in time for dinner! “I get twice as much work done 
as | could traveling any other way. We don't schedule flights, but somebody's 





Roth's wife is sold on flying, too. She and their three 
children frequently accompany him. Best of all, they 
like the way the Cessna 182 allows him to spend so 
many more nights and weekends at home! 


4 GREAT CESSNAS 2 @@@® THE COMPLETE AIR 
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transportation too expensive and time-killing. 
They bought a Cessna 182 and put it to work 
visiting dealers, contacting prospects, even 
making direct sales. 


“Our Cessna 182 has increased calls—and orders 
—almost a third, actually enables two men to 
do the work of three,” says Roth. 


And we get top economy, too.” 





It offers an amazing new com 
bination of performance and fea 
tures that cannot be matched by 
any other single-engine airplane! 
Brilliant climb and cruise speeds 
... Superb handling ease . . . true 
high-wing stability . .. unequaled 
cabin comfort—and all of them 
wrapped up in a gleaming new 
package of low-slung style. Priced 
(with all std. equip.) at $13,975, 
f.a.f. Wichita. See your Cessna 
dealer (Yellow Pages of phone 
book) or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT CO., DEPT. TM-5, Wichita, 
Kansas. 





Back in the plane. “It was easy to learn 
to fly the 182. You just drive it up, drive 
it around the sky, drive it down again. 


driving the 182 constantly 
thousands of dollars in travel costs last year alone.” 


Here! The Great New “‘Flair- Flight" Cessna 182 





Inquire about 


FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS 






Roth “checks out” for a trip with Mrs. Ross Hildreth 
company telephone operator. He says, “We get to 
dealers far more often now.” 





Roth keeps in touch with the office during flight, 
gets weather facts through ground-to-air 
radio operated by Mrs. Hildreth. Instrument 
(left) shows temperature, wind speed, direction. 


it more than pays for itself. In fact, we saved 


(essna 





Cessna lease plans 
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ascetic than those of other denominations. 
Near Brighton, Mich. the Episcopal 
Church supports a training center called 
Parishfield (capacity: 35), whose re- 
treat schedule is typical of that in many 
Episcopalian retreat houses. Rising is at 
6:30, chapel service at 7, breakfast at 
7:30. The rule of silence is maintained 
until 8, when members of the community 
assist in cleaning rooms, washing dishes, 
etc. Group Bible study is at 9, followed 
by discussion of the Biblical texts at 9:30. 
At 10:30 there is a coffee break. From 
11 to lunchtime (12:30) members do 
manual labor. From 1 to 4 is free time— 
recreation, meditation, prayer. An after- 
noon discussion period lasts from 4 to 6, 
followed by supper. There is an evening 
discussion at 7:30, and the day ends with 





is a white-shingled, two-story building on 
Balboa Island, built for the Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church in World War I for 
Christian education work, but now used 
for retreats. 

Says Layman James D. Nesbitt Jr., di- 
rector of men’s work for the Los Angeles 
Presbytery: “Two or three churches have 
reported prayer groups formed spontane- 
ously by returned retreatants. We ought 
to get another name for these things— 
they're not retreats, but advances. We 
stress the three Rs—re-creation, re-search 
and re-dedication. But there’s no fasting. 
Presbyterians wouldn't sit still for that.” 

Listening to God. Almost all denomi- 
national groups are making some pro- 
vision for the growing interest in retreats. 
Meruootsts at “Rolling Ridge,” North 


Dole Fisher 


SERVICE AT PARISHFIELD 


Making Christians 


evening prayer service at 9. The rule of 
silence is observed from the end of prayer 
until the next morning. 

At St. Dorothy’s Rest north of San 
Francisco, run by the Sisters of the Trans- 
figuration, last week’s weekend retreat con- 
sisted of 30 men—two schoolteachers, one 
attorney, two retired, and 25 businessmen. 
Retreatants maintain silence except for a 
member selected to read aloud during 
meals and for private conferences with the 
retreat conductor. Members are encour- 
aged to read such works as The Imitation 
of Christ, Evelyn Underhill’s Worship, 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. “It seems to 
me,” says Canon Eric Montezambert, 
“that men are more deeply interested in 
retreats than women.” 

In the Los Angeles area PRESBYTERIANS 
are operating two retreat houses. “Sky 
Forest” is a large redwood lodge in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, built for his 
private use by the late oilman and _ phi- 
lanthropist Herbert C. Wylie and donated 
to the Presbyterians. The lodge sleeps 
32 people and is used 46 times a year 
for retreats from Friday evening through 
Sunday noon which emphasize “reflection 
periods” and Bible study. “Mar Casa” 
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more fit to live with. 


Andover, Mass., hold retreats for young 
people’s groups as well as laymen. The 
routine varies as to group, but silence is 
generally observed between g in the eve- 
ning and 7 in the morning. There are 
worship services twice daily and a period 
of physical exercise—either physical train- 
ing or manual labor, such as chopping 
trees, The CONGREGATIONALISTS’ largest 
single church, the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles (membership: 
5,000), has just bought a 260-acre tract 
of land on which it is planning to build 
a retreat house. 

Nondenominational retreat centers usu- 
ally begin under the auspices of a specific 
group. The two best known are Pennsyl- 
vania’s Pendle Hill, founded by the 
Quakers, and Kirkridge, founded by a 
Presbyterian. Kirkridge, some 60 miles 
from Scranton, Pa., arranges retreats for 
specific groups and provides a leader, but 
permits outside groups to bring their own. 
A group of 27 men and women from 
Asbury Methodist Church in Rochester 
just completed a retreat at Kirkridge with 
their own minister. Kirkridge is also the 
center of an order of both men and 
women, lay and clergy, who observe a dis- 


ciplined rule in their daily lives formu- 
lated by Kirkridge’s founder, Presbyterian 
Minister John Oliver Nelson of Yale Di- 
vinity School. Among the members’ obli- 
gations: to say certain prayers at cer- 
tain times each day, to read the Bible 
daily according to a certain order, to 
tithe, to make regular retreats. 

The most original retreat house in the 
U.S. is still abuilding—the personal proj- 
ect of stout, ruddy Sister Teresa, a one- 
time Angelican nun, now a member 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, who is 
cheerfully manhandling cinder © blocks 
and mortar to build a chapel, library and 
20 cells on a scrubby hill just north of 
Dallas. Retreatants of all faiths are wel- 
come. “There are no rules for retreatants 
except absolute silence,” says Sister Te- 
resa. “We emphasize that they should come 
here to listen to God. Very few people 
know how to do that. They think of 
prayer as talking to God, presenting their 
problems to him. That is a childish idea 
that most people have failed to outgrow. 
Listening to God is very gratifying. We 
can do that here.” 


Can Christians Be Hindus? 


The lingering bugaboo of colonialism is 
not the only thing that turns Indians 
against Christian missionaries. Reports 
South India Churchman Paul David De- 
vanandan in last week's Christian Cen- 
tury: a school of thought is developing in 
Hinduism that questions Christian pros- 
elytizing on strictly religious grounds and 
makes the missionary’s task even harder. 

Modern Hinduism claims to include all 
other beliefs and practices, from crude 
animism to the most exalted metaphysi- 
cal speculation. On this vast spiritual 
menu the individual Hindu can choose 
the divine nourishment he likes best, and 
it is all equally nutritious—provided that 
he swallows it seriously enough. And, sug- 
gest the Hindus, since Christian practice 
(if not Christian theology) is on the 
Hindu bill of fare, it is wrong for Western 
evangelists to urge converts to leave Hin- 
duism in order to become Christians. 

An essential misunderstanding between 
Hinduism and Christianity is in the con- 
trast between teaching and preaching. By 
explaining the meaning of Hindu doctrine 
to his pupil and guiding him in controlled 
living, the Hindu master hopes to lead 
him to enlightenment. “That is why the 
Hindu is always perplexed by Christian 
preaching, which invariably leads to a 
point where a decision is called for. While 
the evangelist’s teaching may be accepted 
and his good work appreciated, the final 
appeal for a decision to which all this 
eventually leads is resented as essen- 
tially irreligious.”’ Indian Scholar P. J. 
Mehta speaks for most Hindu religious 
leaders when he says: “By all means 
discuss your faith with us, share your 
views and your experience with us, but 
India would like to suggest that the 
true missionary is one who, by both 
example and precept, helps the other 
to live his own faith more perfectly, 
and not to forsake to the missionary’s 
faith.” 
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Prepare to lose your heart_ but not your fortune_Never before has 
so much bigness and luxury cost so little. For Mercury is now in 


a new size class, but still in the same price class. The widest, 
roomiest car in its field. The only car with Dream-Car Design and 
Floating Ride _ yet only pin-money more than the low-price 3. 
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THE BIG THINGS YOU WANT COST LESS IN A MERCURY — You actually have to pay over a more in other cars to match the 
Mont idth and hip room—over a hundred dollars more to match its standard horsepower and brake size. Shown, the Montclair Phaeton. 
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During 1956 the diamonds imported and processed by Norton for industrial purposes were far 


From diamond mines... 


For Internal Grinding 
A Norton makes these small- 
est diamond wheels, to 
gether with every other 





ize and type required for 
surface or cylindrical grind- 


A 





ing, sharpening, sawing or 
cutting-off. And each wheel 
has the long-lasting excel- 
lence that assures the user 
teady profits. 








List Price $25,408 and well worth it! This Norton Replacing Four Separate Grinders, this Norton CM-1 multi-wheel grind- 
diamond wheel, built for a prominent ceramics manu- ing machine enables one operator to grind four diameters simultaneously. 
facturer, precision-grinds extremely hard parts. Its Besides freeing three operators for other jobs it reduces capital invest- 
ability to last so much longer and grind so much better ment, production time and operating costs. Only Norton offers such 
than other wheels more than justifies its first cost. long experience in grinding wheels and grinding machines. 


Makin Sg better products ae 








greater, in number and in total carat weight, than were available as gem diamonds in the U. S. 


Ind ustry’s Crown Jewels 


The most beautiful and valuable gems ever used for 
personal adornment are not the only diamonds mined. 

Others, known as bort, are vitally important to a wide 
range of industries. Diamond bort, composed of com- 
mercial grade diamonds and of fine-quality diamond 
fragments, is processed into grinding wheels that grind 
materials which cannot be ground in any other way. 

Norton pioneered in this processing. Leadership in im- 
proving every type of grinding wheel as well as abrasives 
has enabled great advancement in diamond wheel manu 
facture and performance including the introduction of 
major bond types and successfully meeting the grinding 
problems of new metals, alloys and materials. 

As a result and like the entire line of Norton ab- 
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“Hot Rods" Heat Longer and Better. Norton cRYSTOLON* 
silicon carbide) heating elements bring many advantages to 
electric furnace users. Lasting up to three times longer than 
other nonmetallic elements, ‘‘Hot Rods"’ heat more uniformly 
and greatly reduce maintenance 


rasives, grinding machines, refractories and new electro- 
chemical materials Norton diamond wheels live up to 
a reputation for exceptional value. 

That is why they are recognized as the Crown Jewels 
of industry for the grinding of carbides, ceramics, stone, 
glass, electronics and all diamond wheel operations. 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 





Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants Worcester, Mans.; 
Santa Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; 
France; Germany; Italy; Brazil 


Behr-Manning Plants Coated 
Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Austrs 
Argentina; Brazil 


Electric Furnace Plants Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, 
Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 


Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Maas. 
Refractories and Electro-Products Plant Worcester, Mana 


Abrusives and Behr-cat Tapes 
France; Northern Ireland; 






Norton Pike Plant Sharpening Stones — Littleton, New 
Hampshire 
Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas. 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Masa. 


*Trade-Mork Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Countries 
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P.S. WE LOVE YOU. Thanks for making 
cold, golden Budweiser the most poured and 
praised beer America has ever known. 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Cincinnati Times Star: 


MOST LIES ABOUT BLONDES FALSE 


Technical Surrender 

Confidential’s Publisher Robert Harri- 
son, his two sisters and three other asso- 
ciates, all under a Los Angeles indictment 
on counts of criminal libel, distributing 
lewd and obscene material and disseminat- 
ing illegal information about abortions 
and male rejuvenation, walked into the 
Manhattan D.A.’s office one day last week 
and voluntarily surrendered. But it was 
only a technical surrender. As California’s 
Governor Goodwin Knight signed extra- 
dition papers for the lot and fired them 
off to New York, Harrison & Co. said 
they would oppose extradition, retorted 
with a $2,047,125 suit against California’s 
Attorney General Edmund G. Brown and 
his assistant. The charge: censorship and 
suppression of 325,000 copies of the June 
Confidential issue by threatening dealers 
and distributors who handled the maga- 
zine with prosecution. 


The First Half-Century 


In bars and press clubs around the 
world, United Press staffers gathered this 
week to celebrate an event that was 
uniquely of their own making: the United 
Press Associations’ soth anniversary. If 
the U.P. men bragged more and drank 
more than most newsmen at play, they 
could be said merely to be obeying the 
deep competitive urge that has made their 
hardfisted, bustling wire service second in 
size only to the rog-year-old Associated 
Press—and often ahead of it in covering 
the news. 

Unlike the staid A.P., a nonprofit co- 
operative owned by its member news- 
papers, the United Press for half a cen- 
tury has aggressively sold its product to 
all comers. Thus, it has never wavered 
from Founder E. W. (“Damned Ol 
Crank”) Scripps’s belligerent belief that 
only a profitable news service can achieve 
editorial impartiality. The first major 
U.S, news service to prosper as a com- 
mercial undertaking, the U.P. today is the 
world’s most enterprising wire-news mer- 
chant, an international giant serving 1,560 
U.S. newspapers and 3,270 other clients in 
the U.S. and 71 foreign countries (esti- 
mated 1957 gross: $28.8 million).* 

Milkmen & Candelabra. The U.P. has 
almost no physical assets. The giant’s 
muscles are the 4,000 U.P. staffers who 
keep its hundreds of news printers thump- 
ing out 60 words a minute, in 45 lan- 
guages, around the clock, Their copy must 
be crisply written to escape the editor’s 


* The A.P. has 1,750 member newspapers in the 
U.S. and provides news service to subscribers 
in 74 foreign countries; Hearst’s International 
News Service serves the 15-paper Hearst chain 
and 617 other U.S, newspapers, has clients in 
more than 40 foreign countries. 
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Downhold! 


spike. It must be simple enough to be 
understood by “the milkman in Omaha,”* 
as an old dictum from New York once 
put it; at the same time, as former U.Pres- 
ident Hugh Baillie once demanded, it is 
supposed to “flame like a candelabra on a 
dark and muddy battlefield.” Between the 
milkman and the candelabra, and the 


%* Buttonholed by a diligent Time correspondent 
last week, an Omaha milkman named Roger 
Stiles, 30, was unable to differentiate between 
the U.P. and its competitors. Said he: “Some 
of their stories, particularly political ones, I 
just don’t understand.” 





: United Press 
U.P.’s FouNDER Scripps 


Upbuild! 


SPEED SPEED SPEED that governs 
the lives of all wire-service men, U.P. 
duty has called forth a lean and hungry 
breed of newsmen who swear they are the 
world’s finest. And some of them are. 

United Press service also demands a 
philosophical disposition, for its low pay 
scale and tightwad expense accounts are 
legendary. During a national! political con- 
vention in Chicago, longtime Bureaus Su- 
pervisor L. B. (“Save a Nickel”) Mickel 
cut down on expense accounts so sharply 
that General News Manager Earl Johnson 
told his men to retaliate by signing all 
their hotel meal checks with Mickel’s 
name; Mickel was barely able to leave 
town. A sardonic example of U.P. tight- 
fistedness was an exchange one day be- 
tween Atlanta, the U.P.’s southern division 
relay point, and Raleigh, N.C., where a 
staffer was simultaneously punching copy 
on two teleprinters. When Atlanta com- 
plained that the copy was moving too 
slowly, Raleigh replied: HE ONLY HAS 
TWO HANDS. Came Atlanta's message: 
FIRE THE CRIPPLED BASTARD. 
(The U.P. has also a generous side 
to staffers, but compassion—as most edi- 
tors and newspaper readers agree—makes 
dull anecdotes. ) 

Lest it somehow be dimmed by unex- 
pected reform, the U.P.’s reputation for 
pinching the penny is affectionately kept 
alive by an ever-expanding organization 
of U.P. alumni called The Downhold Club 
—an echo of the constant warnings to 
“downhold” expenses that emanate from 
U.P.’s headquarters in the New York 
Daily News building. 

Farther, Faster. Though overworked 
and underpaid, Unipressers respond to 
duty with drive and misty-eyed devotion. 
Says U.P. (and A.P.) Veteran Bob Gib- 
son: “You can work for the A.P. But you 
can only belong to the U.P.” One reason 
for U.P.’s rah-rah esprit de corps is that it 
is built, as one city-room sage has ob- 
served, “on the legs of its young men.” 
The U.P. not only prizes youthful, inex- 
pensive energy, but will move an ambi- 
tious youngster faster and farther up the 
ladder than any other news organization. 
When he was only 26, W. H. Lawrence, 
now the New York Times’s top political 
reporter, covered Wendell Willkie’s presi- 
dential campaign singlehanded against a 
battery of A.P. men. 

“The U.P. is the greatest farm system 
in the newspaper business,” said one of the 
U.P.’s core of old pros last week. “It works 
on the same principle Branch Rickey used 
when he developed the Cardinals, You 
buy up kids for nothing, keep them lean 
and hungry, and they work like hell to get 
traded.” As a result, the top ranks of U.S. 
journalism are thickly populated with ex- 
U.P. men. 

All U.P. executives are onetime news- 
men, and most of them seem somehow 
able to live in the higher atmosphere 
without becoming brassbound. Genial, San 
Francisco-born President Frank Bartholo- 
mew has handled such top assignments as 
the Panmunjom truce talks and the A- 
bomb drop at Bikini, and has been known 
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| to trot off briskly on cub’s errands when 
all hands were tied up on a story. U.P. 
| men even have the dubious solace of 
| knowing that the mightiest blooper in 

wire-service history—U.P.’s World War I 

report that the Armistice had been signed 

four days ahead of the event—was per- 
| petrated by the then U.President Roy 
Howard, now chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard chain. 

The distortion of it has become one of 
the prime legends of U.S. journalism. 
| Truth was, Roy Howard had ferreted out 
the central fact—the war was indeed over 
except for a small amount of shouting 
(and killing)—and in the economy of 
words he deemed necessary for clarity, 
Howard was too clear. If pinpricked too 
often about it, U.P. men are quick to 
point out that in more recent years it 
was “the opposition’—the A.P.—that 
flashed the wrong verdict in the Haupt- 
mann kidnaping trial (U.P. had it first and 
right) and the Supreme Court's gold de- 
cision of 1935, broke an ironclad agree- 
ment to observe the official release date 
for announcing victory in Europe, re- 
ported the end of the Japanese war a few 
days too early, had the U.S. Marines oc- 
cupying Seoul 48 hours before the city fell. 

Second-String Skimping. Though out- 
manned and out-budgeted on most big 
stories, and in many areas, especially the 
Far East, U.P. men learn early in their ca- 
reers that there are ways of outfoxing A.P. 
For all its eager-beaver ways, U.P. cover- 
age of run-of-the-mine news is severely 
hobbled by its low-budget policies, and 
by the fact that the A.P. has the first 
chance at the news developed by its 1.750 
member newspapers and thus, in effect, 
draws on a vast pool of news that no wire 
service could produce independently. The 
U.P. has no such re-use agreement with 
client newspapers in the U.S., and as a re- 
sult often ignores or skimps many solid, 
second-string stories; in covering state 
governments, for example. or long-drawn 
stories such as murder trials, the U.P. is 
often badly outclassed by A.P. On most 
fast-breaking local stories. on the other 
hand, U.P. tends to hunt down the news 
more aggressively than slower-moving 
A.P., and is often ahead on the wire by 
minutes that are precious to newspapers 
about to go to press. 

Speed Replaces Depth. Though often 
short on facts, the U.P. historically has 
compensated with brighter writing; its 
crisp, concise style has forced the A.P. 
in recent years to valiant efforts to refur- 
bish its often stodgy copy. Style has 
become increasingly important as the tech- 
nical speedup in communications sytems 
has all but climinated the old-fashioned 
beat. At the same time, speed has in- 
creasingly displaced depth or even accu- 
racy, as writing and checking time dwin- 
dle. The A.P., with more manpower. is 
widely accepted by editors as more accu- 
rate than the U.P. Day by day the A.P. 
also files more interpretive background 
stories on world affairs than the U.P., 
and in some capitals it notoriously out- 
| performs U.P. Today none of the wire 
| services boasts men with the global flair 











United Press 


U.P.’s BARTHOLOMEW 
Fire the man who has only two hands. 


of the U.P.’s late Webb Miller or the per- 
sonal following of its late Raymond Clap- 
per, but the U.P. has a sizable share of the 
standout American correspondents abroad 
and in Washington. 

Some newspapermen think that the 
staid A.P. is becoming bolder while the 
brash U.P. grows more conservative. Still, 
the differences in their handling of the ma- 
jor news are sufficiently marked as to de- 
mand a story-by-story selection by con- 
scientious editors. The fact that such a 
choice exists is the best measure of the 
U.P.’s contribution to a free press. The 
Associated Press in 1907 was a_ well- 
entrenched monopoly whose foreign news 
came from cartels, such as Britain’s Reu- 
ters and France’s Agence Havas; subsi- 
dized or directly influenced by their gov- 
ernments, they divided the world into 
noncompetitive preserves. After the U.P. 
challenged the cartels, the A.P. eventually 
followed suit. Testy Titan Scripps thus 
had some reason for his pride when he 
said: “I regard my life’s greatest service 
to the people of this country to be the 
creation of the United Press.” 


Fallen Arches 


Only three days after the Conservative 
Party's upset victory in Canada last week 
(see Tue HeMIsPHERE) one of the coun- 
try’s biggest magazines, Maclean's (circ. 

7). came out with an editorial post- 
mortem on the election results. “The mys- 
terious and complicated and precious and 
precarious institution called democracy,” 
argued fortnightly Maclean’s, “once more 
has proved to be roughly as enthralling 
to the average voter as a case of fallen 
arches.” Not until the second to last 
paragraph did the magazine reveal its own 
Achilles’ heel. The doleful editorial had 
been written before election day, and was 
based on the assumption that the Liberal 
government would be reelected by a safe 
margin. 
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CYTAC SIGNALS from widely separated pairs of stations such as A, B and B, C give aircraft or ships their exact location at all times by 
lines of position. Position is indicated automatically and continuously for instant reference. 


ne creat at 
line-of-sight radio signals—similar to tele- 
are limited by earth’s curvature. Such signals, therefore, 
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VAST RANGE of cyTac extends 1500 miles over land, 2000 miles 
water, at all altitudes. 


Theoretical range is limited only by 


power of transmitters sending out signals. 


CY TAC: SOLUTION TO NATION’S GROWING 
AIR AND SEA TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Simplified long-range navigation system accurate over land and water 


Safe, precise control of our fast-growing 
air and sea traflic is a top-priority project 
today. Development of CyTAC now prom- 
ises to solve the problem. 

This unique new Sperry hyperbolic 
system enables both long and short range 
aircraft as well as ocean liners to locate 
their exact position with unprecedented 
accuracy at all times. Its low-frequency 
signal reaches 1500 miles over land, 
2000 miles over water. 


Another key feature of cCyTac is its 


LOW-FLYING helicopters often find 
line-of-sight guidance blocked by tall 
buildings. CYTAC operates even at 
ground level with high accuracy, 





exactly with cyTac by 
mitted 
night and day, in all weather. 


ability to operate accurately at low alti- 
tudes. CYTAC signals simply flow around 
buildings and other obstacles which 
block signals from high-frequency line- 
of-sight systems now in use. 

Equally significant is cyTac’s low cost 
in providing transmitter coverage. To set 
up a 24-hour all-weather, air-sea naviga- 
tion system blanketing the U. S. and 
adjacent sea lanes requires erection of 
only 15 transmitters. 


Called the most important radio navi- 


SHIPS AT SEA, even in mid-ocean, can fix position 
long-range signals trans 
Operates continuously, 


from shore. CYTAC 





gation development of the postwar era, 
CYTAC’s Capabilities have been demon- 
strated by an extensive field test program. 
Like the Mark 3 Radar for ships and 
the SP-30 Flight Control System for next 
year’s jetliners, CyTAC is another Sperry 
contribution to safer, faster travel. 


 — 


iND CORPO TION 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINERS now 
check 30 or 40 radio beacons in cross- 
ing U. S.; with cyTac, only 4 station 
changes would be necessary. 





















EDUCATION 





For Freedom & Justice 


“What is a truly free society, and how 
can such a society be maintained?” Vast 
as these questions are, the Fund for the 
Republic announced last week that with 
the help of ten men it would try to find 
some answers. The ten consultants will 
meet several times a year, direct and 
discuss research into how various modern 
institutions—e.g., the labor union, the 
giant corporation, mass communications 
and, private pressure groups—affect the 
workings of freedom and justice. 

“Today,”’ said Fund President Robert 
M. Hutchins, “social institutions have 





England. There he gathered together some 
poems he had written in his spare time, 
labeled them A Boy’s Will and sent them 
off to a publisher. To his own amazement, 
he found himself suddenly famous. 

Last week Poet Frost, 83, was back in 
England to be showered with honors by 
the country that first recognized him. Early 
this month he donned the red and grey 
robes of a doctor of letters at Oxford, last 
week put on the crimson robes of a doctor 
of letters at Cambridge. This week he flies 
off to Ireland to pick up another Litt.D., 
from the University of Dublin. For an 
American to receive both Oxford and 
Cambridge degrees in the same year is 





Howard Sochurek—Lire 


Poet Frost at CAMBRIDGE 
| would rather receive a degree than an education." 


grown to gigantic size, with consequences 
which the authors of the Constitution 
could not even imagine.” The ten who 
will examine those consequences: Colum- 
bia University’s Law Professor Adolph 
A. Berle Jr., Editor Henry R. Luce, Phi- 
losopher Scott Buchanan, University of 
California’s Political Scientist Eugene 
Burdick, Princeton Historian Eric Gold- 
man, Chancellor Clark Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of California, Jesuit Theologian 
John Courtney Murray, Nobel Physicist 
Isidor I, Rabi, University of Chicago 
Anthropologist Robert Redfield, Theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr. 


The Visitor 


Until he was 38, the impractical New 
Englander with the tart tongue and the 
unruly hair seemed doomed to fail at what- 
ever he tried. An indifferent student at 
Dartmouth and Harvard, he spent a miser- 
able time as a mill hand, flubbed at news- 
paper work, barely eked out a living on a 
rocky farm in New Hampshire. When, in 
1912, his wife casually remarked that she 
would like to “live under thatch,”’ Robert 
Frost moved himself and his family to 
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rare enough, but seldom has one made 
more of a hit with the English than Rob- 
ert Frost. 

Death to Taxes. White-haired and 
craggy-faced, the poet traveled across the 
country, reading his poems and dropping 
asides on everything from death to taxes. 
“T would much rather,” he told a delighted 
audience at Cambridge, “receive a degree 
from a university than an education.” To 
newsmen he confided, “Now, I was looking 
into the new Oxford dictionary, and there 
on one page were the 800 words of Basic 
English and a couple of rules of grammar. 
That's all anybody needs. It shows there’s 
not much sense in getting an education, 
doesn’t it?” 

On his political convictions he said, “I 
never dared to be a radical when young, 
for fear it would make me a conservative 
when old.” As for rhyme and meter in 
poetry, “I would as soon write free verse 
as play tennis with the net down.” Explain- 
ing-his lecturing technique, “I have three 
accents: one kind of Harvardish that I 
don’t use, one back country where I live 
—Vermontish, and then the one in which 
I am talking to you now.” 


Easy for Eliot. “I never know,” he 
complained on another occasion, “what to 
write on my income-tax form. It is easy 
for Eliot. He is the head of a publishing 
house, and all he has to say is ‘Publisher.’ 
But I have to think about what I can call 
myself. First I called myself a farmer. 
Then I called myself a teacher. But finally 
I was old enough to say ‘Retired.’ ” Said 
Agnostic Frost to a gaitered bishop who 
insisted that one day the old poet would 
“see the light”: “Oh, I see the light. I just 
don’t pay much attention to it.” 

For all these irreverencies, the trip 
meant much to Frost. “One of my big 
adventures,” he called it. “A sort of round- 
ing out, a turning back to the past where I 
had the joy of first publication.” 


Thou Shalt Not... 


By a vote of 6 to 1 one day last 
November, the school board in suburban 
New Hyde Park, L.I. (pop. 10,500) 
passed what seemed to be a most innoc- 
uous proposal: to post in the classrooms 
of its elementary schools a version of the 
Ten Commandments. The version was to 
be the same as that used in nearby Hun- 
tington since 1954. It was so worded as 
to offend no particular faith, did not 
involve any religious instruction. But no 
sooner had the decision been made than 
the area was in an uproar. 

Backed by the American Jewish Con- 
gress and the New York Board of Rabbis, 
some citizens denounced the whole idea 
as a violation of the separation of church 
and state. Others maintained that the 
interdenominational version was really a 
“new religion” and hence offensive to all 
faiths. One lawyer argued that the pro- 
posal was a plot to 1) introduce religion 
into the public schools, 2) equate them 
with parochial schools, 3) thus open the 
door to public support for private schools, 
Finally the case reached the office of New 
York’s State Commissioner of Education 
James E. Allen Jr. 

Though approving the board’s motives, 
Allen ruled last week: “The display of an 
item which cannot be freely explained and 
discussed is unsound educational prac- 
tice.” He ordered that the Command- 
ments be banned. “If the end result of the 
display in the school of the Ten Com- 
mandments,” said he, “‘is to stir up bitter- 
ness and dissension, then it is better that 
they not be displayed.” 


Kudos 


Adelphi College 
Mark Van Doren 


Citation: “We honor you today as one 
who explores the upper planes of man’s 
mind, and yet who remains of the world 
and can communicate the beauty of 
life’s gifts to those whom you touch.” 


L.H.D. 


Theodore Houser, chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. LL.D. 
William S, Paley, chairman of Columbia 
Broadcasting System LL.D. 
Carlos P. Romulo LL.D. 
Ogden Rogers Reid, president and edi- 
tor of the N.Y. Herald Tribune LL.D, 


Citation: “You asserted that without a 
free press, there can be neither free- 
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“OSpational Accounting machines save us $116,400 a year... 


return 90% on our investment!” —MORRISON-KNUDSEN COMPANY, INC., 5 ide 
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Trend Toward Tomorrow...Today! 








Compact enough to fit in the palm of your hand . . . the modern 
portable radio is but one example of tomorrow's electronic marvels made 


practical today . . . with long-lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


S STYLISH as any accessory ...and small enough to fit Milady’s 
A purse ... today’s portable radios are also remarkable for their 
clarity of tone and range of pickup. Impossible not so many years 
ago, they are outstanding examples of miniaturization in electronics. 


Important in this “trend toward tomorrow” was Mallory’s develop- 
ment of the unique mercury battery . . . providing far longer life and 
steadier output than conventional batteries, at lower cost per hour. 
It is the ideal power supply for transistors. 


Offering new scope in the field of electronic equipment design, this 

modern precision battery has already found dozens of applications 

..+ from hearing aids built into eyeglass frames to intricate control 
/ apparatus compact enough to squeeze into guided missiles. 


Such pioneering for the future is to be expected from Mallory... 
because Mallory is at home in tomorrow... serving the Nation’s 
growth industries with precision products and broad experience in 
electronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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dom nor free government. Further, that 
newspapers . . . must help make history 
and not just write it.” 


Carleton College 


Marchette Chute, literary historian 
Litt.D. 


Colgate University 
William J.‘ Brennan Jr., associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court D.C.L. 
Harold W. Dodds, retiring president 


of Princeton University L.H.D. 
Dartmouth College 
Alfred Maximilian Gruenther LL.D. 


Citation: “One of the minor mysteries of 
modern military history is how even 
West Point could keep a_ lieutenant 
named Maximilian teaching mathematics 
for eight years only to have him become 
the youngest four-star general ever.” 


Omer Carmichael, school superintend- 
ent of Louisville, Ky. L.H.D. 


Citation: “You and the Louisville com- 
munity demonstrated to this nation and 
the watching world that both persuasion 
and compliance with law are essential to 
the human relations of a democracy.” 


Nelson Rockefeller LL.D. 


Citation: “Because you bear a name be- 
hind whose renown many would doze, 
you have been privileged to personify 
the truth that whatever else comes 
ready-made, there are nothing but self- 
made men.” 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr. LL.D. 


Carlos Baker, critic Litt.D. 
Douglas Horton, dean of the Harvard 





Divinity School D.D. 
Homer A. Thompson, archaeologist 
who helped restore the Agora of 
EREINE: 6 ty acaamatiaeie © Kiedis L.H.D. 


Denison University 
Albert C. Jacobs, president of Trinity 


College. cc-ccms ives nena LL.D. 
Fordham University 
Clare Boothe Luce Litt.D. 


Citation: “A quick and restless mind, a 
profound understanding of charity, a 
winning sense of humor and a radiance 
of manner—these attributes make her 
one of the outstanding women of our 
age.” 


Hamilton College 
Herbert Brownell Jr. LL.D. 
James J. Rorimer, director of Man- 


hattan’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art sed ; D.F.A. 


Harvard University 
Robert F. Goheen, incoming president 
of Princeton University LL.D. 


Citation: “We salute the chosen one of 
a favorite sister.” 
Arthur L. Goodhart, U.S.-born pro- 


fessor of jurisprudence and master 
of University College, Oxford Uni- 


versity LL.D. 
Dag H.A.C. Hammarskjéld, U.N. 
Secretary-General . LL.D. 
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Citation: “He works courageously to forge 
and use a practical tool for settling 
the problems of peoples and nations.” 


Christian A. Herter, Under Secretary 
of State * LL.D. 

Edwin H. Land, inventor of the Land 
camera and chairman of the Polar- 
oid Corporation Se.D. 

Citation: “Through his ingenuity we can 
portray ourselves in 60 seconds.” 

Jan Hendrik Oort, 
Observatory of Leiden 


director of the 
Sc.D. 


Citation: “A stellar force in science who 
has made a neighbor of the galaxies.” 


Robert Burns Woodward, Harvard 
chemist who synthesized quinine, 
cholesterol, cortisone, strychnine and 
lysergic acid Sc.D. 

Barbara Ward, British economist and 
political essayist.......... Litt.D. 

Citation: “A charming lady whose re- 
spected voice and clear mind call the 
West to freedom through faith.” 


Bruce Catton, historian of the Civil 
War Litt.D. 
Erwin Panofsky, art historian. ..D.Arts 
Omer Carmichael ............. M.A. 
Johns Hopkins University 
Nathan Marsh Pusey LL.D. 


Citation: “Both as president of a liberal 
college and as president of the mother 
of American universities has never yield- 
ed to the howlings of demagogues.” 


Herbert McLean Evans, discoverer of 


WHAM Ee os otis Heavies wsts Sc.D. 
Middlebury College 

Evie Jobnston 2.6356. oon LL.D. 

Sherman Adams LL.D. 


Citation: “As the trusted friend and as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, with great courage, intelligence, 
and efficiency you labor without stint 
to bring to fruition with dispatch the 
domestic and foreign policies of our 
national government.” 


Sidney Painter, historian LL.D. 


Citation: “We honor you today as an 
eminent classical scholar, neither intimi- 
dated nor discouraged by the present 
glamour of the scientist . . . and as one 
who has come to understand and to 
live the meaning of the words ‘and 
gladly teach.’” 

Dr. Howard Rusk. professor of physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation at 
N.Y.U.’s College of Medicine. Sc.D. 


Mills College 
Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. Senator 
from Maine LL.D. 
Pearl Anderson Wanamaker, former su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 


the state of Washington LL.D. 
Montana State College 

William Benton, former U.S. Senator 

from Connecticut ......... LL.D. 


Oberlin College 
Chester Bowles, former ambassador to 


India LL.D. 








Made 
or 


LADIES 





U.S. QUEEN ROYAL 


Mere’s the golf ball that’s tailored to a lady’s 
swing—the U. S. Queen Royal! It was developed 
specifically to help lady golfers get more fun and 
satisfaction from their game. Stroked with a 
lady's lighter swing, the Queen Royal takes off 
and goes for more yardage than an ordinary 
men’s golf ball would. Its armor-tough cover 
resists cuts and bruises—really Jasts. Exclusive 
new X-55 white paint washes bright white, round 
after round. Ask your Pro about Queen Royals— 
or other fine U. S. Royals, each designed to suit 
a particular swing 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 










INDUSTRIAL GOLIATH 


...Erie takes care of the big ones! 


It's no picnic for most railroads to squeeze modern industrial giants like this 
fractionating tower through their bridges and tunnels or past other freights 
on curves, But the famous high and wide clearances of Erie Railroad whittle 
this shipping problem down to a size for easy handling. 

Time and again, Erie's high and wide clearances have made it the only rail- 
road between Chicago and New York capable of transporting some of the 
huge products made possible by modern technology. And constant improve- 
ment of clearances all along the way, has kept the Erie ahead of these devel- 
opments and their extra demands on railroads. 

Here is another example of Erie’s progressive railroading—providing safe, 
dependable transportation service for business and industry. It’s another 
reason why more and more shippers every day are saying, “Route it Eric!” 


INDIANAPOLIS | re 
+. = Railroad 


ROCHESTER 





CHICAGO age 
CLEVELAND 















Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist and 
biographer of Scarlatti ..Mus.D. 


Southern Illinois University 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky. .Se.D. 


University of California 
H. Rowan Gaither Jr., chairman of 
the Ford Foundation........ LL.D. 


University of Michigan 
Arthur E. Summerfield, U.S. Postmas- 
ter General LL.D. 
George Kennan, former ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and Pulitzer 
Prize historian LL.D. 





Citation: “Having played a major role in 
world events of the last quarter century, 
he has devoted his genius to record them 
with the scholar’s insight and the phi- 
losopher’s wisdom.” 


Michigan State University 
Richard Bi. NIKON: 5.-<50.05<x0s LL.D. 


Citation: “Twice elected to the vice- 
presidency of the U.S., you have brought 
to that high office a new dignity and 
usefulness which strengthen our political 
system,” 


| University of Pennsylvania 


Bernard F. Gimbel LL.D. 

Associate Justice William J. Brennan 
Jr. LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of AEC 
Wik Ravaserdle LL.D. 


| University of Rhode Island 
David: Samoll ii5:58505. was va LL.D. 


Western Reserve University 


Alan Gregg, retired vice president of 
| the Rockefeller Foundation Se.D. 
Citation; “A wise counsellor with purity 
| of motive, he encouraged and stimulated 


those who turned to him for wisdom, 
detachment and broadened perspective.” 


| Yale University 





Dag Hammarskjéld : LL.D. 
Robert F. Goheen LL.D. 
Sir Percy Claude Spender, Australian 
Ambassador to the U.S. LL.D. 
Donald A. Quarles, Deputy Secretary 

of Defense LED: 
Alfred M. Gruenther LL.D. 
William Henry Hastie, judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals LL.D. 


Citation: “Skilled and creative in your 
employment of legal knowledge, sensi- 
tive arbiter of social conflicts, you speak 
for the finest tradition of Anglo-Ameri 


can law.’ 
Dickinson W. Richards, Nobel laureate 
in medicine Se.D. 


Citation: “Your courageous exploration of 
cardio-pulmonary functions will 
mean longer and more productive lives 
for millions.” 

Joshua H. Burn professor of pharma- 
cology at Oxford University Sc.D. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, Sterling Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of missions and 


Oriental history at Yale D.D. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA | Foreign Affairs Litt.D. 
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‘How much should you te 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER SINCE 1935. 
Kimberly owns four policies with this company. 


your life insurance agent ? 


Mr. 


Today 





4 guide for those who want to get the 
most out of their life insurance programs 
from JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
President and Chairman of the Board, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
: ] 


a is. NATURAL for a man to be 
somewhat reluctant to discuss his 
money matters, But it’s just good 
business to give your life insurance 
agent all the facts. He asks only the 
questions that need to be answered 
—to bring out information that he 
knows from experience will help him 
to help you. 

‘Talk freely with him—and know 
that what you say will be held in 
Strict confidence, Discuss things with 
your life insurance agent openly and 
frankly, just as you would with your 
doctor or lawyer, 

“Omit even one fact and you may 
seriously impair the effectiveness of 
your insurance program, A qualified 
agent can be of tremendous help to 
you in planning for your future and 
your family’s security, Choose your 
life insurance agent with care. And 
when you do, tell him the facts,” 


| Ag ea 


A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


Y CHARACTER, ability and training 
B your Northwestern Mutual agent is well 
qualified to help solve your protection prob- 
lems. He represents one of the world’s largest 
life insurance companies, this year celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary. Ask him about 
Northwestern Mutual's new Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES)...lower-than-ever net 


j hicie J i 
cost on all types of policies, $5,000 and up 





Lhe NORTHWESTE RN M UTUA L Lye Lasurance Company 
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“STILL LIFE WITH APPLES”: $297,000 WORTH OF GAUGUIN 


Expensive Apples 


Paris’ elegant Galerie Charpentier in 
the Faubourg-St. Honoré was jammed 
one day last week. The overflow crowd 
streamed through the doors and into the 
street, making the situation so trying that 
when Pianist Artur Rubinstein pushed his 
way to the fore, the management was re- 
duced to making a pregnant woman (a 
non-buyer, no doubt) give up her seat to 
him. The crowd had come for the sale 
of the year—the 46 paintings from the 
collection of the late Margaret Thompson 
Biddle, who was the ex-wife of Anthony 
Drexel Biddle Jr. of Philadelphia. 

When the auctioneer cried the last 
“Sold,” the results were enough to make 
a collector see green. The 45 paintings 
brought in $874,000 (plus $147,000 in 
taxes), three times as much as the auc- 
tioneer had anticipated, and one of the 
canvases was sold for the highest known 
price ever paid for a modern painting. The 
painting: Gauguin’s Still Life with Apples 
(1901), a platter of succulent, Cézan- 
nesque green apples on an opulent green 
tablecloth. It went to Greek-American 
Shipping Executive Basil Peter Goulan- 
dris for $297,000 (plus 16.7% in taxes). 
Mrs. Biddle had bought the Gauguin in 
1953 at Manhattan’s Wildenstein Gallery 
for $80,000. “So what?” shrugged one 
French woman, about the price and profit. 
“Apples are expensive.” 

Apples were not the only expensive 
items in the sale. Among the other paint- 
ings that brought from 30% to 550% 
more than anticipated: 

Monet’s Antibes, $50,000 

Renoir’s Roses in a Vase, $29,700 
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Renoir’s Nude Stretched Out on a Di- 
van, $28,000 

Renoir’s Mosque at Algiers, $62,900 

Viaminck’s Level Crossing, $5,700 

Lorjou’s Flower Vase on Red Back- 
ground, $2,700 

Van Dongen’s Restaurant de la Paix, 
$3.400 

Gauguin’s Landscape with Rose Tree, 
Pont-Aven, $40,000 

Gauguin’s Still Life with Apples and 
Grapes, $101,400 

In addition to such prices to the seller, 
buyers paid an extra 16.7% to 18.2% of 
the purchase prices to French tax authori- 
ties. Said a shaken Manhattan art dealer 
who retreated to New York right after 
the sale: “Absolute insanity!” 


MONDRIAN & 


THE SQUARE 





HETHER they know it or not, the 
architect, the layout artist, the sign 
painter, and even the counter girl who 
wraps a candy box asymmetrically with a 
gay ribbon all owe a debt to a lone Dutch- 
man named Piet Mondrian. Cubist Mon- 
drian’s crisp, rectilinear paintings, once 
scoffed at as being mere linoleum patterns, 
have been one of the most pervasive 
influences in 20th century design. With 
their novelty absorbed, his paintings are 
now being viewed in their own right, es- 
tablishing Mondrian as one of art’s great 
space organizers. 
After World War I a whole generation 
of architects and painters, in search of a 


new style, flocked to the standard of Mon- 
drian’s Neo-Plasticism. British Painter 
Ben Nicholson made a pilgrimage to 
Mondrian’s quiet, immaculate Paris studio 
overlooking the Gare Montparnasse rail- 
road tracks, likened it to “one of those 
hermit's caves where lions used to go to 
have thorns taken out of their paws.” 
U.S. Sculptor Alexander Calder saw the 
bright rectangles on Mondrian’s walls, 
went home, set the cubes in motion by 
creating his first mobile. Now, 13 years 
after Mondrian’s death (in Manhattan, 
at 72), his recognition is reaching new 
heights. Paris, which had never seen a 
one-man Mondrian show, this spring had 
two. The first authoritative biography, by 
Michel Seuphor ( Piet Mondrian ; Abrams; 
$17.50), has just been published. Two 
U.S. museums are laying plans for large- 
scale Mondrian shows this autumn. 

Room for the Divine. The revived in- 
terest in Mondrian has revealed that be- 
fore he became a dry, ascetic perfection- 
ist, he had an intense, emotional youth 
remarkably similar to the early years of 
another great Dutch painter, Vincent 
van Gogh. Like Van Gogh, Mondrian had 
a strict Calvinist father, carly sought to 
establish spiritual contact with Holland's 
rough peasants, underwent a period of 
religious fervor that nearly swept him into 
the ministry. Mondrian, too, was a painter 
of the Dutch farm countryside, who grad- 
ually increased the intensity of his colors 
until they glowed with slashes of crim- 
son, cobalt blues and rich mauves. 

At 37 (Van Gogh’s age when he com- 
mitted suicide) Mondrian had almost par- 
alleled Van Gogh's artistic progress. The 
catalyst that changed Mondrian was his 
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PIET MONDRIAN’S “PLACE DE LA CONCORDE” (1938-43) 
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“APPLE TREE IN BLOOM” (1911-13) 
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when your child’s safety rides on a tire 





With precious cargo like this, you want your car to beas Nylon makes the most heat-resistant cord. So your tires 
safe as possible. Shift to nylon cord tires. This sharply run cooler, won’t build up to blowout temperature. 
cuts the risk of blowouts. Today, a growing share of the rugged nylon yarn going 
Here’s why: nylon’s the strongest fiber around. This into tire cord comes from The Chemstrand Corporation 
makes your tires tougher, better able to withstand dam- ... one of the major nylon yarn suppliers. Produced in 
aging impact, bruises, cuts. Nylon gives cord the resili- the only fully integrated nylon plant in the country 
ence it needs. So your tires can take endless flex strain Chemstrand nylon is as strong, durable, uniform as 
without rupturing. Nylon is moisture-resistant. So your possible. . . to help make tires for cars, trucks, airplanes 
cords won’t weaken due to water seeping in through cuts. ... still safer-running, still better-wearing. 
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Monprian SELF-Portraits, rgoo & 1942 


discovery of cubism. (He simplified not 
only his style but also his name—from 


Mondriaan,) While he had previously | 


drawn trees that were obviously trees, he 
now produced the segmented Apple Tree 
in Bloom (see color page), a lyric, rhyth- 
mic design of orchestrated nuances and 
subtle harmonies. Even more dramatic 
evidence of his progression lies in his rare 
self-portraits: in 1900 he saw himself as 
a religion-seeker, with deep, glowing eves 
(a pose that later so distressed him that 
he threatened to destroy the work with an 
automatic pistol); by 1942 his portrait 
had become a sculpture in flat white 
plaster cubes and planes. 

When Mondrian sorted out his own 
style and theory (in the early years of 
World War I), he resolved to simplify 
all nature in vertical and horizontal (mas- 
culine and feminine) strokes, make asym- 
metry his basic rule, keep the painting 
flat on the surface. “When one does not 
represent things, a place remains for the 
Divine.” he jotted in his notebook. He 
later simplified his palette to primary red, 
blue and yellow, then, working with char- 
coal, ruler and strips of paper, bound and 
balanced the areas with a grid of black 
lines that became his trademark. 

A Gigantic Fugue. Adopting evolution 
as his religion, Mondrian made a cult of 
the new, preferred man-made scenery to 
nature, turned his back on the Bois de 
Boulogne to avoid seeing the trees, furi- 
ously danced the Charleston (when The 
Netherlands banned it, he announced that 
he would never return home to Amster- 





dam). His ascetic dryness kept women at 


a distance. The only feminine touch in 
his studio was an artificial tulip, sur- 
rounded by leaves painted white. 
Mondrian reduced painting to its barest 
bones in 1931 when he painted a canvas 
composed of only a white background 
with two black lines. He was moving 


toward more complicated designs when, | 


with World War II inevitable, he went 
first to London, then in 1940 to New 
York, where he finished his study in bal- 
anced imbalance, Place de la Concorde 
(see color page). Entranced by the glitter 
of Manhattan, he then set to work on his 
last two major paintings, Broadway 
Boogie-W oogie and the unfinished Victory 
Boogie-W oogie, which sparkled with seg- 
mented, syncopated color. They made a 
bright closing movement to Piet Mondri- 
an’s multi-variations within the rectangle, 
a constant, single theme, which Biographer 
Seuphor aptly calls “a kind of gigantic, 
plastic fugue, which it took twenty-nine 
years to play.” 
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... Of underground limestone 
Limestone in this underground mine is a basic raw material for a Kansas City 

aggregate producer. Stone is blasted from walls and roof, then loaded into 

narrow-gauge rail cars by this big diesel powered MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel. 


Each bucket-load weighs over 10,000 pounds—yet the operator handles the 
power-steered, power-shifted MICHIGAN almost as easily as he handles his car. 








... Or fragile glass windshields 


Here at the Detroit plant of a glass manufacturer, a fleet of 15 CLARK fork 
trucks moves fragile panoramic windshields from flat glass stage to shaping ma- 
chines to final storage and shipping docks. Day after day, the CLARK units 
demonstrate their speed, mobility and “gentle touch”—working fast, yet prac- 
tically eliminating breakage of the $100 windshields. 


Michigan is a registered trade-mark of 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 


To the Mining and Glass-Making Industries 
AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Leader in Material Handling Equipment 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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Latest news of Bristol’s “Whispering 
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In a matter of months, the fabulous ''Whispering Giant” will be the 


first jet-age airliner to enter regular US service. 


The long-awaited Jet Age is no longer a promise. It is reality. 

The brilliant new Bristol Britannia is the first giant jet- 
age airliner to enter regular commercial service. It is the 
world’s largest, fastest, quietest jet-prop airliner—and is 


flying today on BOAC routes throughout half the world. 


The First Giant Jet-Age Airliner 
in Regular U S Service 
In a few months, BOAC will introduce the “Whispering 
Giant” on its New York- London routes, bringing America 
her first giant jet-age wings. E] Al Israel Airlines will also 


bring superb Britannia service to New York. And Northeast 


Airlines will set a historic first by putting a fleet of mighty 





Britannias into service between New England, New York 
and Florida. . . the first jet-age giants to revolutionize regu- 


lar US passenger routes, 


A Completely New Concept of Swift, 
Gentile, Jet-Age Flight 
In a very short time you will be able to step aboard the 
“Whispering Giant’”—and into a wonderful new world of 
travel where the miraculous is made almost commonplace. 
You will find the Britannia is a magnificent luxury airliner 
unlike anything you have ever seen or flown in before. It is 
remarkably different—but superbly so. It creates an entirely 


new concept of swift, gentle, jet-age flight... without doubt 





Or YOUR 
AGE FUTURE 


the most relaxing, refreshing, and rewarding way to travel 


yet devised. 


The Brilliant Britannia Outdates and Outpertorms 
All Other Airliners in Service 


The “Whispering Giant” is the world’s largest passenger 
airliner, capable of carrying up to 133 passengers in restful 
comfort. Powered by four Bristol Proteus turboprop en- 
gines, she is also the world’s quietest and fastest airliner— 


cruising at a smooth, swift 400 mph. 


Far more versatile than any other aircraft, the Britannia 
can use existing air traffic patterns and runways, and has 
been more thoroughly pre-operationally tested than any 
airliner ever before. 

On all counts, she is everything the jet age has promised 
to be .. . and she is first to turn that promise into actual 


performance today. 











Worldwide Recognition and Demand 


for the Brilliant Britannia 


The “Whispering Giant” is now in operation with BOAC 
and has been ordered by Aeronaves de México, Canadian 
Pacific, Cubana de Aviacién, El Al Israel, Hunting-Clan 
Air Transport, Northeast Airlines, the Royal Air Force and 
the British Ministry of Supply. 


Britannia 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED « ENGLAND 


— 
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The Big Sleep 


Midway in his four-week, $270,000 stint 
for network TV (Tre, June 17), Evange- 
list Billy Graham delivered himself of 
some inner thoughts on the medium last 
week before a Manhattan Crusade congre- 
gation (nontelevised) of 16,500: 

“Many persons are being lulled to sleep 
—-spiritual sleep—by entertainment today 
—TV. movies, and so on. Many are oblivi- 
ous to God's grace and lack of Christian 
discipline. We need more discipline in our 
lives; we need to think. Everything is pre- 
digested for us. It takes real self-discipline 
to turn off TV and pick up the Bible.” 


Marty's Morgue 

Marty Faye, 35, is a short, brash Chica- 
go pitchman who believes that the surest 
way to make good in TV is to get the peo- 
ple to hate you. In his two months as 
proprietor of Marty’s Morgue, a local 
interview show over Chicago's station 
WBKB. he has cheerfully managed to 
provoke daily threats of violence; in addi- 
tion, he has brought down around his 
balding head the wrath of the town’s 
teen-agers, who bombard him with up to 
1,000 letters a week for butchering their 
sacred cows on the air. 

Faye begins his late-hour (11:30 p.m.), 
Sunday through Thursday inquisition by 
pointing to a pasteboard morgue and 
sneering adenoidally: “This is where I 
bury the people I don’t like.” As Chicago- 
ans look on with mixed fascination and 
disgust. he proceeds to poke at the pri- 
vacy and the professional talents of well- 
known figures in the popular-music in- 
dustry, whether they are guests on the 
show or not. Some typical Faye autopsies: 
Eddie Fisher “sings with as much anima- 
tion as a dead fish”; Elvis Presley is “a 
bouncing orangutan, a musical degener- 
ate’: Tab Hunter's “squeak is a travesty, 
a horror.” Of his own sister, Café Singer 
Frances Faye, he cracked: “She's really 
not my sister; she’s my father.” 

Despite his crudities, Faye has eight TV 
sponsors, because he can assure them of a 
good-sized audience. His mail is chiefly 
the poison-pen type: “Die! Die! Di 
urged one letter writer last week. Said 
another: “You are a splendid example of 
the fact that in order to have free speech 
we must tolerate its abuse by idiots.” In a 
recent charity appearance before 62,500 
people at Soldier Field, Faye fans pelted 
him with coins, ice cream, paper cups and 
jeers, Grabbing a microphone, he bel- 
lowed: “I want you to know that what- 
ever you think of me I think of you.” 

Faye’s archenemy and _ competitor, 
Howard Miller of Station WIND (Time, 
April 29), a disk joc says: “Marty's 
like a vulture, living off the bones of the 
defenseless.” Some of the victims face 
Faye on the air. He astonished Duke El- 
lington by asking him if he took dope 
(The Duke's reply: “No, I never felt the 
need of it. I never smoked anything that 
didn’t have printing on it’), brought Sing- 
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Arthur Siegel 
MERCHANDISER FAYE 
Hate conquers all. 


er Jody Sands to tears by telling her she 
had dirty fingernails and needed a new 
dress. Explained Faye: “She needed 
wounding. I did it to help her.” When 
Bandleader Russ Carlyle appeared re- 
cently, Faye snatched off Carlyle’s toupee. 
As Carlyle awkwardly rearranged it and 
stormed out of the studio looking like an 
enraged Ish Kabibble, Faye taunted :“Put 
it back on straight.” When viewers call 





Kim STANLEY & Lioyp Bripces 
Mien beats message. 


in ta complain, Faye will leer at the 
camera and snicker: “You're sick. You 
better go to bed.” Off-camera he oozes a 
rare brand of sincerity: “Things are bound 
to happen that are distasteful. The only 
way to do a successful show is to do it 
honestly. Be natural. I'm not on TV; 
I’m in my living room, talking with 
friends—or enemies. I can’t stand sham.” 

Born in Brooklyn, Faye entered TV as 
a pitchman for kitchen gadgets after elev- 
en years of peddling by patter at such 
places as the Atlantic City Boardwalk 
and Macy’s basement. “This TV busi- 
ness with all its phonies doesn’t faze 
me,” he says. “I have met too many con 
merchants in my life.” After four years 
as a merchandising record-spinner on 
WAAF, he was spotted by WBKB as a 
TV personality. “Now I am the greatest. 
I am the greatest on the air when it comes 
to selling products. There ain't nobody 
who can touch me.” 


Review 

Playhouse 90's version of Clifford 
Odets’ “trio play,” Clash by Night, was 
mostly a triumph of mien over message. 
When he wrote the play (a Broadway 
flop in 1942), Odets said he was try- 
ing to show “how men_ irresponsibly 
wait for the voice and strong arm of 
Authority to bring them to life and to 
shape ... So can come Fascism to a 
whole race of people.”’ But TV Adapter 
William F. Durkee Jr. chose to tread 
the simpler level of the story—the in- 
terplay between a clod husband, a deceit- 
ful lodger, and a restive wife who dreams 
of escape from the back stoop of life. 
Ironically, the portraits seemed to fall 
out of television focus when wisps of 
Odets ideas slipped in. Actor E. G. Mar- 
shall was brilliant as the cuckolded hus- 
band who yearned for “a little warm 
house in the snow where you were told 
what to do, like in school.” Actress Kim 
Stanley, in another excellent performance, 
was the adulterous wife who talked about 
the supreme confidence of her first hus- 
band, a Pennsylvania politician. who 
“fights the blizzards and the floods for 
you, beats the world off when it rises to 
swallow you up.” To her cheap lover, 
Lloyd Bridges, she said: “1 see in you the 
governor of a great state.’ These themat- 
ic straws did not interfere with the brutal 
clash of character, and the clash is what 
made the TV play exciting. Against the 
seedy raffishness of a steamy Staten Is- 
land house and garish honkytonk, the 
actors caught all the color and dimension 
of the human beings Odets so acutely 
observed. As they talked, the idea gleamed 
that here was where TV Writer Paddy 
(Marty) Chayefsky first met many of 
the people he writes about. 


As Ed Murrow opened a 90-minute 
See 1t Now documentary on automation, 
he said: “Several people have suggested 
to us that it’s a little too heavy for a 
Sunday afternoon in June.” It was per- 
haps a half hour longer than it had to be, 
but the skilled See /¢ Now team made a 
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Avoid those empty 
stamp box hassles ! 







No more stamp licking 
*-and sticking! 


No waiting in line 
at the postoffice! 


Have this mail out 
in no time atall! 





Now every office can have one! 


One what? A postage meter! No 
matter if your daily mail is only a 
handful...you can still have a postage 
meter —and all the advantages of 
metered mail! Such as: 


e You can stop licking and sticking 
stamps, safeguarding stamps, running 
’ fresh out of stamps. (Hallelujah!) 
e You can print postage as you need 
it, for any kind of mail. Easy! Insert 
envelope, dial amount of postage 
r wanted, press lever —and your letter is 
stamped! All meters have a moistener 
for sealing envelopes. 
You can even print postage on spe- 
cial tape for parcel post! 
e You can optionally print your own 
small ad on every envelope with the 
meter stamp. 
e Your mail can often catch earlier 
trains and planes—because metered 


mail, already postmarked, needs less 

handling time in the postoffice. 

e Your postage is safe from loss and 

misuse — automatically accounted for! 
Can you afford it? Well, one in three 

users of the meter illustrated spends 

less than $1 a day on postage! 


Tuere’s a meter model, electric or 
hand, for every office —even the small- 
est. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
to show you. Or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


6 Fostage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines, 
Offices in 101 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 338,1156 Bay Street,Toronto. 










Makes mailing 
packages a 
pleasure,too! 


Meter 
mailing 
saves 

time and 
postage 








Pitney-Bowes, INc. 
1238 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


OD Send free Postal Rate Chart 
O) Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 


Name... 


Address 

















Duplex paper cutters at Champion's Ohio Division 


Huge sheeters boost Champion’s 
papermaking efficiency 


This big cutting equipment, known in the industry as sheeters, 
can cut as many as six rolls of paper in two different lengths and 
three or four widths, simultaneously. Efficiency like this is an 
integral part of Champion’s highly skilled papermaking process. 
It’s this kind of efficiency, plus. care and skill from raw pulp to 
finished stock, that makes Champion the leader in the paper- 
making industry. 


CHAMPION® PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 











PAPERS 


Symbol of leadership in papermaking 





formidable assignment seem like easy go- 
ing. They showed not only the newly 
arrived marvels of “an age when the 
buttons push themselves” but also’ the 
frustration of displaced workers and the 
cool, four-day-week visions of scientists, 
labor leaders and industrialists. The ma- 
chines alone made exciting viewing: con- 
traptions that land airplanes automati- 
cally, spot cancerous tissue through the 
microscope, run vast chemical plants, tell 
at a glance the position of every plane 
over the northeastern U.S. plus their 
speed, altitude and identity. Some of the 
automatons create jobs and whole indus- 
tries—but also the immediate problem of 
displaced workmen and the long-run chal- 
lenge of how the U.S. can use a new 
leisure. The CBS show struck a hopeful 
balance on whether automation is “weal 
or woe,” even managed to find some 
humor in both the men and the machines. 


Soothing Savage Listeners 


The best new twist along the radio dial 
is bringing listeners in growing numbers 
to little (5,000 watts) WPAT in Pater- 
son, N.J., and making it one of the most 
popular stations in the New York metro- 
politan area. The station’s simple yet radi- 
cal idea: spare the listener the sound of 
the human voice, except at decent inter- 
vals, i.e., no oftener than every 15 min- 
utes through the day and every half-hour 
in the evening. In between, WPAT plays 
carefully chosen, well-groomed music, 
mostly the massed strings and muted brass 
of the Mantovani-Kostelanetz style, noth- 
ing more popular than show tunes or more 
classical than a Brahms waltz. 

By keeping advertisers in their place 
between such long stretches of lush in- 
strumentals, WPAT’s President Dickens 
J. Wright, 44, has wooed so many listen- 
ers that he has drawn both advertisers and 
imitators. Newark’s WAAT will start simi- 
lar programming this week; New York's 
WOR shows the influence in a daily show, 
and last week Wright considered suing a 
California station for taking over WPAT’s 
evening program title, Gaslight Revue, 
without permission, But he also encour- 
ages imitation. Says Wright: “We are in 
contact with 30 stations in the U.S. and 
Canada who are interested in our format.” 
WPAT gives them advice, and for small 
fees will help in setting up similar musical 
oases in the yakety-yak radio desert. Such 
clients range from Miami's WSKP to a 
station being built in Manila. 

“We get a station-wagon load of mail 
every day,” says Wright, “a lot of it from 
people who want to know the name of the 
song played at 3:12 yesterday afternoon.” 
Yet when the station asked whether lis- 
teners wanted numbers identified on the 
air, 15,000 wrote in to scotch the notion. 
The music is also popular with merchants, 
“T asked a store clerk the other day where 
they got their nice music,” says Wright, 
“and he said, ‘Why, that’s your station.’ ” 
WPAT'’s only problem is a product of its 
success: so many advertisers now want to 
buy time that WPAT risks the temptation 
of growing into just the kind of station 
it is refreshingly not. 
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HERE'S HOW: 
/ Jigger of Ronrico Rum, 
1, juice of 1% lime, 1 oz. 
iA pineapple juice, tsp. 
Grenadine and dash 
Curacao. Shake well, 
serve in tall glass with ice 
: and fill with soda. Or—strain 
into cocktail glass without soda, float paper-thin lime slice. 


RONRICO RUMS 80, 86 & 151 PROOF. U. S. REP.: IMPORT DIV., 
© Puerto Rico Distilling Company McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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in the nation’s capital 
one newspaper is 
read by more 
automobile owners 
than the other 
two papers 
combined 





Read by 136,000 more BE Stee. 
on Sunday and 131,000 more daily 
| than any other Washington newspaper 
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Winners & Losers 


“No one ever wins the Open,” said 
four-time Winner Robert Tyre Jones as 
he looked back on his long career. “Some- 
one is always losing it.” Some old stand- 
bys were already losing it when the 57th 
National Open golf tournament had bare- 
ly begun. Bantam Ben Hogan, bent on 
winning for the fifth time, lost out before 
he got to the first tee at Toledo's Inver- 
ness Club; his back and chest had him in 
too much pain to swing. Veteran Tommy 
Bolt sprayed his shots so badly that he 
quit after only four holes of the sec- 
ond round. 

Then there was grandfather Jimmy 
Demaret, 47. He finished the tournament 
at week's end with a fine 283 and figured 
he had it won. But he lost it all sitting in 
the clubhouse, waiting for the rest of the 
field. Dick Mayer, 34, former New York 
State amateur champion and now a Flor- 
ida pro, finished with a fast 282. And 
Dick did not have it won either. Last 
year’s winner, Dentist Cary Middlecoff, 
36, of Memphis, Tenn., curled in a 1o-ft. 
putt for a birdie on the final hole, and 
forced a play-off. 

All of a sudden, the crowd remembered 
that Mayer was the young man who had 
the Open in his hands in 1954 at Baltusrol, 
then threw it away and finished third, 
behind Furgol and Littler. “He never wins 
anything but money,” said a spectator, 
recalling all the times the handsome blond 
had finished high up and failed to win. 
Chances seemed good that he would blow 
it again. This week in the play-off it was 
Middlecoff who came apart. He splashed 
shots all over the course. Remarkably 
calm in the oppressive heat, Mayer played 
steady, close-to-par golf. While Middle- 
coff made Bobby Jones a prophet and lost 
the National Open championship, Dick 
Mayer won it, 72-79. 





Associated Press 
Open CHAMPION MAYER 


Down went the old pros. 


Basebrawl 


Tight pennant races and a hot summer 
combined last week to set big-league tem- 
pers on edge. Pitchers reached oftener for 
the beanball, battered batters responded 
with expected anger. 

When a wild first-inning pitch by Yan- 
kee Art Ditmar barely missed the plastic 
capped head of White Sox Outfielder 
Larry Doby, protocol demanded a few 
angry words. Doby obliged. Ditmar an- 
swered in kind. Doby countered with a 
left hook somewhat more accurate than 
Ditmar’s fast ball, and Ditmar dropped. 
Men from both sides piled in. Even with 
the Chicago cops to help them, the 





Yankees V. WHITE Sox 


78 


Up went the battling averages. 


umpires took 28 minutes to put down the 
fight. By then, Yankees Enos Slaughter 
and Billy Martin had been ordered off the 
field, along with Chicago’s First Baseman 
Walt Dropo and Doby. (All four, plus 
Ditmar, later drew fines from League 
President Will Harridge.) The rest of the 
battlers dusted themselves off and read- 
justed blood pressures and the Yankees 
went on to win, 4-3. But they were still 
four games behind the Sox, wobbling sulk- 
ily in a pennant race they were supposed 
to have won in a walk. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers picked the same 
afternoon to put on a similar perform- 
ance with the Milwaukee Braves. Al- 
ready touched for two home runs, Dodger 
Pitcher Don Drysdale faced Batter John- 
ny Logan and threw as if discretion de- 
manded a duster. But Shortstop Johnny 
failed to duck. Drysdale’s high hard one 
hit him in the back. Once more, one word 
led to another and Shortstop Logan 
steamed toward the pitcher’s mound. 
Dodger First Baseman Gil Hodges started 
for Logan, Milwaukee Coach Johnny Rid- 
dle started for Hodges, and the fight was 
on. By American League standards the 
affair was a flop, lasted a mere five min- 
utes. Out of the game went Logan and 
Drysdale. For his belligerence Logan drew 
a $100 fine; despite his beanball Drysdale 
was nicked for only $40. But the final 
score, Braves 8, Dodgers 5, was a far 
more important statistic. It left last year’s 
pennant-winning Dodgers in fourth place, 
one game behind the league-leading Braves, 
and a half game back of both the heavy- 
hitting Cincinnati Redlegs and the sur- 
prisingly potent Philadelphia Phillies. 


Classroom for Casters 
Elsewhere, college students were put- 
ting away their books and preparing for 
vacation. At Nags Head, N.C. last week, 
97 students were just arriving for class. 
Old anglers anxious to learn new tricks 
and novices who had never wet a line 
lugged tackle from as far south as Florida, 


United Press, Associated Press 
Donpcers V. Braves 
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as far west as Illinois for a short course 
in sport fishing, sponsored by North Car- 
olina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering. They were the kind of pupils 
a professor prays for—housewives, doc- 
tors, lawyers, mechanics. None had a 
thought of cutting a class; all were anx- 
ious for final exams, the chance to check 
theory with practice in the deep-running 
Gulf Stream ten miles offshore, in the surf 
on the white-duned Carolina beaches, or 
on calm, clear Carolina lakes. 

Pigfish & Alley Cat. The very enthusi- 
asm of the students was ample testimony 
to fishing’s fast-growing popularity. But 
the faculty have facts and figures as well. 
Today some 30 million Americans fish 
the country’s lakes, streams and seacoasts; 
last year they spent nearly $800 million 
for equipment, including 11 million rods 
and 8 million reels, plus more than $1 bil- 
lion in other costs. One of every four men 
is an angler, one of every eleven women. 
The big boost that has made sport fishing 
big time, say the Nags Head “professors,” 
is a threefold improvement in tackle: 

@ Tubular Fiberglas rods, almost imper- 
vious to water damage, are available at 
less than a third the price of laminated 
bamboo. 

Q Spinning reels, which pay out line from 
fixed bobbins and are never bothered by 
backlash, have made all kinds of casting 
simple for the beginner. Long popular in 
Europe, spinning reels now make up 75% 
of all reels sold in the U.S. 

q Light, monofilament line ‘helps even in- 
expert casters to toss a lure as far as nec- 
essary. It has less air resistance than older, 
braided line, and is almost invisible to fish. 

Lures of all sorts have been wondrously 
perfected. There are plugs with small pro- 
pellers, plugs with built-in batteries and 
small flashlight eyes, plugs with odorous 
oils supposedly tantalizing to fish, plugs 
with a hole for Seltzer tablets that leave a 
trail of attractive bubbles along the bot- 
tom. “At one time,” said Instructor Hen- 
ry Lyman, publisher of Salt Water Sports- 
man, “someone discovered that bluefish 
would strike at the shankbone of an alley 
cat. For years when the blues were biting, 
you couldn't find a live cat in town. There 
are even lures out now with built-in fish 
calls. Or you can remove the dorsal fin 
from a live pigfish, drop him in the water, 
and his little squeals of discomfort will 
often attract sea trout.” 

Bluefish & Shark. Conservation ex- 
perts at the course were careful to point 
out that, for all the improvements in 
tackle, they have little fear that streams 
or lakes will ever be fished out by sports- 
men. The more fish caught, they main- 
tained, the more the survivors can find 
food to grow to maturity. “Even state 
laws limiting the size and number of fish 
that can be taken are unnecessary in most 
cases,” said North Carolina State’s wild- 
life biologist, Dr. Ed Lowry. In almost 
all species, prolific egg production eventu- 
ally results in far more adult fish than can 
be taken by hook and line. 

While they tried to practice what the 
professors had been preaching, the stu- 
dents managed to snag an expected num- 
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ber of fly lines. Now and then an errant 
novice conked some careless spectator, as 
he tried surf casting with a dummy lure. 
But when the Gulf Stream boat put out, 
almost everyone was ready. More than a 
dozen fishermen (including a few instruc- 
tors) got seasick, but the class came home 
with a total of 397 fish (ranging from a 
65-lb. shark to a 1-lb. bluefish). No one 
was disappointed—not even the empty- 
handed angler who resorted to the sim- 
plest fish story of all, and often the 
truest: “I didn’t catch a damn thing the 
whole time I was here, but I don’t think 
I ever had a better time.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Just to make sure that his British-bred 
bay, Gallant Man, would not repeat his 
heartbreaking Derby defeat, Texan Ralph 
Lowe sent a stablemate, Bold Nero, into 
the Belmont Stakes to press favored Bold 
Ruler from the start and wear him down. 
Bold Nero did the job well. When Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker saw the two leaders 
begin to fade, he gave Gallant Man the 
signal to go. The little colt caught Bold 
Ruler at the head of the stretch, put him 
away with ease and won by eight lengths. 
Gallant Man's time for the 14 mile test, 
oldest and brightest bauble in the triple 
crown of the turf, was an American rec- 
ord: 2:26.6. Bold Ruler was a badly beat- 
en third, four lengths back of D&M 
Stable’s Inside Tract. 


@ Occidental College’s Olympic pole | 


vaulter Bob Gutowski already had his 
event won at the N.C.A.A. track meet in 
Austin, Texas when the bar was moved up 
to a world’s record 15 ft. 9} in. He cleared 
it on his first try. 

@ None of the competition had the pep to 
pace him, but British Miler Derek Ibbot- 
son was in a hurry nonetheless. His wife 
had just given birth to a baby girl, and he 
was anxious to get home. So he raced 
away from the field at the Glasgow Police 
sports meet and brought his daughter an 
impressive prize: a 3.58.4 mile, his second 
under four minutes and the second-fastest 
on record. 

q Just in time to beat the trading dead- 
line, the Milwaukee Braves bought them- 
selves some pennant insurance by talking 
the New York Giants out of veteran Sec- 
ond Baseman Red Schoendienst. In return 
the Giants got Pitcher Ray Crone, Second 
Baseman Danny O’Connell and Outfielder 
Bobby Thomson, the man whose home run 
brought them the pennant in 1951. In a 
multiple shuffle mainly concerned with 
minor-league players, the New York Yan- 
kees let Infielder Billy Martin go to the 
Kansas City Athletics for Outfielder Harry 
Simpson. 

@ Baseball’s book of records was bright- 
ened up with some new statistics: for the 
second time this year, Boston Red Sox 
Outfielder Ted Williams clouted three 
home runs in a single game to tie a 
National League record last matched by 
Ralph Kiner in 1947. St. Louis’ Iron Man 
Stan Musial, still playing a steady first 
base at 36, played his 823rd consecutive 
game to break a 20-year-old National 
League record. 











Which 
golf ball 
is toughest? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study gives the 
facts on durability! 


One of America’s foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high-compression 
golf balls. 


An important part of this study con- 
cerned durability and the qualities that 
keep a golf ball playable longer. 


Did you know that there are big differ- 
ences in the finish and cover durability of 
high-compression golf balls—that some 
remain playable longer than others? 

In scuffing tests, the Spalding DOT's 
finish showed greater resistance to abra- 
sion than any of the other brands. In 
repeated-impact tests (of cover toughness), 
the DOT consistently outperformed all 
other test specimens. 


DURABILITY RANKING 


(based upon scuffing, shearing and repeated- 
impact tests) 


Ist DOT 

2nd Brand A 
3rd Brand B 
4th Brand C 


Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
DOT first in terms of both trueness and 
distance characteristics. 


Complete test reports will be in the 
hands of your golf professional. Ask to 
see them. 

Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field—but none in 
its class! 





”ALDING 


| sets the pace in sports 


*U. S. Testing Co., Report No. 27149, 4/2/57 
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MEDICINE 





To Keep a Brother 


Leon Masden, 19, of Shepherdsville, 
Ky., suffers from chronic glomerulone- 
phritis, a severe kidney disease. Leon has 
lost 98% of his kidney function, suffers 
also from congestive heart failure, high 
blood pressure, anemia. His only chance 
of survival, say the doctors, is the trans- 
plant of a kidney from his healthy twin 
brother Leonard. Such transplants have 
been made successfully three times by 
surgeons at Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. (Use of an identical twin is nec- 
essary to avoid the risk of hostile anti- 
bodies developing in the recipient’s sys- 
tem.) But in the case of the Masden 
boys, the problem is not only medical but 
legal. Unlike the earlier cases, the Mas- 
dens are minors. Argue the lawyers: not 
even the boys’ mother could give legal 


consent to “an invasion” of Leonard's 
person for the sake of Leon. 

To establish a precedent for U.S. courts, 
Leon’s Boston doctors went to the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, allow- 
ing themselves to be named as defend- 
ants, the Masdens as plaintiffs. 

“If the operation is not performed,” 
testified Dr. Warren Guild. “it is my 
opinion that Leon Masden will die. It is 
difficult to say when.” Urologist J. Hart- 
well Harrison admitted that as a result of 
the operation, Leonard would be “like an 
automobile without a spare tire” if he 
later suffered an infection or traumatic 
injury of his one good kidney. Leonard 
readily volunteered to undergo this risk. 
Added Psychiatrist Christopher Standish: 
“If this operation is not performed, Leon- 
ard will suffer a severe emotional jolt. 
He will realize that it had been within his 
power to save his brother's life.” 

Ruling for the court last week, Asso- 
ciate Justice Edward A. Counihan Jr. de- 
cided that Leonard’s future well-being 
would be more benefited than not by help- 
ing his brother, allowed the doctors to 
proceed “without incurring any civil lia- 
bility to Leonard or any criminal prosecu- 
tion.” The doctors plan to operate as soon 
as further medical tests are completed. 
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The War on Mutant A 


If Florence was in the grip of an epi- 
demic of colds, coughs and fevers, astrolo- 
gers . . . declared that it was caused by 
the influence of an unusual conjunction of 
planets. This sickness . . . came gradually 
to be known as “influenza.” 

—Chronicles of a Florentine Family 
1200-1470. 


To combat new ravages by “the in- 
fluence,”’.a worldwide war is being waged 
this week in response to a call to arms 
from the Far East. Supreme headquarters 
is the World Health Organization in Ge- 
neva, which collects intelligence gleanings 
from around the globe, sends out captured 
specimens of the enemy virus to 46 na- 
tions. In more than a dozen laboratories— 
including those of the U.S. Public Health 





Service and major American drug firms— 
virolo ‘ists are at work, with techniques as 
fir~ and occult as those of cryptographers. 
‘shel purpose; to establish the virus’ pre- 
cise identity, pinpoint its strengths and 
weaknesses, prepare a defensive vaccine. 

Such a determined counterattack against 
an influenza epidemic has only lately be- 
come possible—or been considered worth- 
while. For centuries, while far deadlier 
pestilences were commonplace, the in- 
fluence seemed unimportant, usually killed 
only the aged and already infirm (it was 
jocularly dubbed the “new acquaintance,” 
“gentle correction” or even “jolly rant”). 
But as the ancient scourges were being 
brought under control, influenza occasion- 
ally became more lethal. Finally, in 1918- 
19, it erupted in a global pandemic, one 
of the worst disease disasters in history, 
which claimed at least 15 million dead— 
many of them. unaccountably, young 
adults in their prime. Still the cause of 
influenza was unknown. 

ABC, but Not Simple. The first break- 
through came in 1933. when a virus, soon 
dubbed influenza type A, was convicted 
as the cause of one epidemic. It became 
clear that type A was likely to take the 
warpath every two years or so, with severe 
epidemics at four- to seven-year intervals. 





A vaccine could be prepared to give im- 
munity lasting up to two years. In 1940 
came the discovery of type B virus, and 
the realization that it belonged to a 
different immunologic family—vaccination 
against type A gave no immunity against 
B. and vice versa. Later came recognition 
of type C and a distant cousin, A-prime. 
A polyvalent vaccine gave limited pro- 
tection against these. But there was anoth- 
er trouble: type A proved to be especially 
capable of mutation—changing its bio- 
logical nature. Result: a vaccine effective 
against it in 1950 may be of no use against 
the 1957 crop. 

The current outbreak apparently started 
in northern China in January; in February 
it swept through Shanghai; by March it 
was in Canton. Early in April, influenza 
jumped to Hong Kong, almost certainly 
carried by refugees from Red China. The 
disease was marked by three or four days 
of severe headache, fever (up to 104°), 
aching muscles, general malaise. Against 
complications—bronchitis, pneumonia, etc. 
—sulfas and antibiotics worked well. 
(Hong Kong's unemployed made a good 
thing of standing in the clinic lines for 
drugs, then when they neared the head of 
the line selling their places to the severely 
ill for $1.) In a month, Hong Kong had 
an estimated 500,000 cases, recorded 44 
deaths. Meanwhile. by sea and air, carried 
in travelers’ throats, the disease spread. 
Some of its steps: 

@ Formosa: an estimated 2,000,000 cases 
since late April (victims included Foreign 
Minister George Yeh and Economics Min- 
ister Kiang Piao), 66 deaths. 
Philippine Republic: about 1,600,000 
cases since early May (victims included 
President Carlos Garcia); more than 1,200 
deaths laid to flu and complications. U.S. 
military personnel had relatively few cases, 
no deaths. 

@ Singapore and Malaya: 500,000 cases, 
ten deaths. 

@ Indonesia: an estimated 10% to 20% 
of population affected; 43 known deaths. 
@ Japan: an estimated 1,500,000 cases, 
five deaths. Introduction of the disease 
was officially blamed on U.S. Navymen, 
who supposedly spread it through hostess- 
es in bars and nightclubs. With 155,000 
children absent, 295 schools shut down 
tight; youngsters were encouraged to gar- 
gle with salt or even green tea. 

@ India: 128,000 cases, 108 deaths, ac- 
cording to obviously low official figures. 
Authorities suspect that the disease ar- 
rived by S.S. Rajula at Madras on May 
16, spread despite elaborate five-day quar- 
antine. The Indian government, its office 
staffs depleted by 30%. closed swimming 
pools, all 25 cinemas in Delhi, and over- 
crowded eating houses. Even sadhu (holy 
men), believed to be in full control of 
body and soul, were seized with flu while 
conducting yagna (prayers chanted be- 
fore a sacred fire). 

@ Pakistan: also hit, though less severely 
than India; the flu is apparently spread- 
ing westward toward the Middle East. 

New Vaccine. Early in the Hong Kong 
epidemic it was apparent that prior vac- 
cination conferred no immunity against 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 





means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the every- 


day road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordi- 


nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- 


way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, 


for the sustained speeds permitted on today 


”s highways, 





nylon cord tires give you a priceless extra margin of safety. 


The /asting strength and protection of nylon cord tires 


have been proven in billions of miles of use by truckers. 


All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 


you choose premium or standard nylon tires, they offer 


you greater protection than comparable tires made with 


ordinary cord. Look for the identification on the sidewall. 


Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon 


when buying a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 





1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 
Nylon’s shock-absorb- 
ing toughness protects 
against impact damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 
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2. MOISTURE DAM- 
AGE. Water can’t rot 
nylon cord. Nylon ends 
blowouts due to mois- 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in tires. 


3. FLEX FATIGUE, 
Nylon’s resilience 
guards against the 
strength-sapping flex 
strain that occurs every 
single time a tire turns. 


4. HEAT DAMAGE. 
Nylon gives two-way 
protection. It not only 
has greater heat resist- 
ance, but also makes 
cooler-running tires. 


THE SAFEST, 


STRONGEST TIRES 
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TENNIS CHAMPION, SAYS: 


‘Viceroy has 
the smoothest 
taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 


ra 





01957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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this flu. The virus must have undergone 
mutation. Throat washings were taken 
from victims in Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Japan, flown to W.H.O. in Geneva 
and to virus research laboratories in Aus- 
tralia, Britain, the U.S. There the ma- 
terial was injected into one of the fluid 
cavities in half-incubated hens’ eggs. 
Within two days, the virus multiplied a 
millionfold. Withdrawn by needle, some 
was injected into other eggs to keep the 
production line going, some was subjected 
to delicate tests with human and animal 
blood to determine its type. The unani- 
mous conclusion: it was type A, but of a 
new mutant strain that could be neutral- 
ized only by antibodies different from any 
produced in response to any previously 
known strain. So a new vaccine would 
have to be made. 

U.S. Army virologists sent out virus 
samples to the six U.S. manufacturers al- 
ready making polyvalent vaccine, within 
a few days got back a sample of specimen 
vaccine. Whether this one would meet 
U.S. standards was not yet certain, but 
manufacturers were confident that if they 
concentrated on a single-purpose vaccine 
against the new type A, and dropped their 
present polyvalent production, they could 
make 4,000,000 doses by August. This 
would be enough for all members of the 
U.S. armed forces and dependents over- 


| seas. Later, if necessary, they could add 


it to the polyvalent vaccine for civilians. 

Will there be such a need? Nobody can 
yet be sure, but there is a better than 
even chance that the mutant type A virus 
will still be around in the fall (when the 
U.S. flu season usually starts) and that 
civilians should be vaccinated against it. 
In fact, mutant A is already lapping at 
the West Coast’s shores. 

Two by Sea. Fortnight ago, the U.S. 
military transport General Daniel I. Sul- 
tan docked at Fort Mason, Calif., out of 
Manila with ten cases of flu aboard. They 
were allowed to go home, after due warn- 
ings and notification to their local health 
departments. Last week the liner Presi- 
dent Cleveland reached San Francisco 
with three cases still active out of 96 
that had developed on board during a 20- 
day voyage from Manila by way of Hong 


| Kong, Yokohama and Honolulu (the only 


fatality was a woman previously ailing). 
In Europe, the first case was reported 
in Rotterdam. In Milan, the city’s whole 


| soccer team came down with the disease. 


In Rome, there was only one case, but the 
city’s 1,800,000 were showing signs of 
panic. Many noble Romans refused to go 
outdoors. One man who had good reason 
to be careful was the Pope. He stepped up 
the alcohol swabs for his right hand, kissed 
more often than any other in the world, 
to four or five a day, lest some pilgrim 
infect him with Asian flu. 

Short of inoculation with the new vac- 
cine still in process of development, there 
is no preventive against Asian flu, no 
cure. The standard treatment is aspirin 
with codeine to ease the discomfort, al- 
cohol rubs and ice bags to lower the 
temperature. Antibiotics and other mod- 
ern miracle drugs are useless against in- 








Sankei Jiji 
JAPANESE CHILDREN GARGLING 
Already under the influence. 


fluenza itself (as against all other true 
virus diseases), but of great value when 
bacterial invaders follow up the viral 
shock troops and cause complications in 
the lungs. Said Surgeon General Leroy 
Burney of the U.S. Public Health Service 
about the antibiotics: “You save them 
until you need them.” 


MS & Spirochete 


Multiple sclerosis victims (about 250,- 
ooo in the U.S.) were anxiously wonder- 
ing about a possible clue to their mysteri- 
ous disease, which is marked by near-total 
loss of muscle control. (It happens when 
the myelin sheath, a fatty insulation 
around nerve pathways, degenerates for 
unknown reasons, thus short-circuiting 
nerve signals.) Philadelphia Bacteriologist 
Rose Ichelson, 59, reported success in 
cultivating an obscure microbe, Spiro- 
chaeta myelophthora, which she has found 
in the spinal fluid of MS victims. Infer- 
ence: multiple sclerosis is caused by the 
spirochete, and early attack on it should 
lead to cure or alleviation. 

Trouble is that nothing conclusive con- 
nects the germ with the disease. (A dozen 
better-understood diseases have been at- 
tributed to microbes that were later 
proved not guilty.) If MS is laid to in- 
fection, it becomes almost impossible to 
explain why it so rarely attacks both 
husband and wife, or both of identical 
twins. Said the National Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society guardedly: now that Bacteri- 
ologist Ichelson has published — her 
long-awaited method for cultivating the 
spirochetes, other scientists can check 
whether they are really found only in 
MS victims. If so, an effective treatment 
might still be years away. 
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This “office boy” travels 25 ft. per second 


Here is a jet-propelled communication system that 
delivers messages and bulky paper work ... sends 
samples, medicine, nuts and bolts... from desk to 
desk, office to plant—in seconds. 

Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
has brought the magic of automatic dial telephone 
switching to the pneumatic tube carrier. You simply 
dial the destination on a standard telephone dial 
and the rugged, jumbo-size carrier is automatically 


routed to the right station. 


For a bank, hospital, business or factory .. . the 
simplified “special delivery” services provided by 
an I T&T automatic selective pneumatic tube system 
will speed communication, move orders and mate- 
rials faster, save miles of walking . . . for continuous, 
instant, dependable 24 hour unattended service. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For information about automatic selective pneumatic tube systems write to Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of IT&T, Fairview, N. J. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Island in the Sun (Darryl F. Zanuck; 
20th Century-Fox), an unraveling of Alec 
Waugh’s 1955 bestseller, is Moviemaker 
Zanuck’s first lone-wolf production since 
he left Fox. This turbid plot-boiler clearly 
rates a special award as the sexiest West 
Indian travelogue ever made. The mating 
season is always in full swing on the 
throbbing Caribbean isle of Santa Marta, 
which doubtless boasts the highest imagi- 
nary birth rate of any so-mile-long island 
under the sun. /sland employs even the 
unsubtle cinema device of the screen- 
bottom exit, pointed up with gasps and 
romantic rustlings after its clinching cou- 
ples drop from view. 

The disjointed welter of plots occa- 
sionally departs from animal husbandry 
to dwell upon balmy Santa Marta’s social 
and racial ferments. It seems that the 
happy islanders, almost all of some Negro 
ancestry, sometimes get irritated by the 
snootiness of the British colonial plan- 
tation owners. Their self-seeking messiah 
(played like a talking totem pole by 
Singer Harry Belafonte) is trying to im- 
prove their lot by shaking hands with all 
of them, sullenly muttering into his cham- 
pagne at white folks’ garden parties, mak- 
ing louder speeches over coconut milk 
about his dedication to equality and self- 
government, Belafonte’s biggest job, how- 
ever, is evading the clutches of a white 
cargo named Mavis (Joan Fontaine), ob- 
viously too old for him. 

Toying with its theme of race rela- 
tions under the palms, /sland abounds in 
mixed-blood romances without showing 
any interracial kisses. A dusky lovely 
(seductively portrayed by Dorothy Dan- 
dridge) easily captures the governor's 
panting aide-de-camp. Another temptress 





FonTAINe & BELAFONTE 
Anxious for race relations. 
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(Joan Collins), led for a while to believe 
she has Negro blood, drags the gover- 
nor’s son into sudden paternity. Her half 
brother (James Mason), who really does 
have Negro blood, imagines that he is also 
a cuckold, and so murders his supposed 
rival in a fit of pique. The movie's single 
solid acting job is by John Williams as 
a shrewd constabulary chief. The movie 
gets no distance at all in solving Santa 
Marta’s color problem, but the color 
photography is beautiful. 


Sweet Smell of Success (Hecht, Hill 
and Lancaster; United Artists} is a high- 
tension jolt into the rat-eat-rat, rat-tat- 
tattle world of a monstrous Broadway 
columnist (Burt Lancaster) and his favor- 
ite hatchetman (Tony Curtis), a press- 
agent who has swapped his soul for a 
mess of items. No self-respecting vulture 
would be caught in the company of these 
carrion slingers. Says Curtis the flack of 
Lancaster the gossipist: “You got him 
for a friend; you don’t need an enemy!” 
Says Burt to Tony: “I'd hate to take a 
bite out of you, You're a cookie full of 
arsenic.” 

In purveying the sweet smell of suc- 
cess to his 60 million readers, the megalo- 
maniac columnist pursues his unfragrant 
profession along the classic line once de- 
fined by Edgar Lee Masters: “To scratch 
dirt over scandal for money,/ And ex- 
hume it to the winds for revenge./ Or to 
sell papers . . .” Where scandal is lack- 
ing, Tony, whose mind functions like a 
sewage disposal plant, simply invents it 
about nonclients in order to assure his 
clients of continued favorable mentions 
in Burt’s fodderol. Case in point: a jazz 
guitar player (Marty Milner) with a 
marrying yen for Burt's sister (Susan 
Harrison), Burt, for reasons never made 
clear (“You're all I’ve got”), objects so 
violently to his sister’s boy friend that 
Tony must undertake a character assas- 
sination. A Communist taint and a pack 
of crazy cigarettes are forthwith hung on 
the young musician. But the snow-white 
alliance of true love and unbending virtue 
gives Burt and Tony their eventual dirty- 
black comeuppances. 

Sweet Smell, which could have been 
offal, is raised to considerable dramatic 
heights by intense acting, taut direction 
(by Alexander Mackendrick ), superb cam- 
era work (by James Wong Howe) about 
Times Square and in Manhattan's chic- 
quest bistros, and, above all, by its whip- 
lash dialogue, which bears the unmistaka- 
ble crackle of Co-Writer Clifford Odets. 


The Prince and the Showgirl (Warner) 
lifts Marilyn Monroe to the probable 
ceiling of her serious career as a comedi- 
enne. It also leaves her ankle-high to such 
giants of the theater as her fellow per- 
formers, Producer-Director Laurence Oliv- 
ier (her co-star) and cloud-capped Dame 
Sybil Thorndike. Based on Playwright 
Terence Rattigan’s London hit, The Sleep- 
ing Prince, the movie embroils a U.S. 





Monroe & OLIVIER 
Eager for a sleepless night. 


chorus cutie (Marilyn) in a Balkan 
intrigue imported to London by some 
small-bore.royalty there for the coronation 
of King George V in 1g11. 

Eager for a sleepless night after days 
of plotting, His Grand Ducal Highness 
Charles (Olivier), regent of a strategic 
buffer map speck, has Marilyn whisked 
from her theater to the Carpathian em- 
bassy for a romp around the sofa. 
Though Showgirl Monroe will not play 
the Grand Duke’s romantic game be- 
cause he is so essentially ignorant of love, 
she is soon wise to his political game. He 
is scheming to prevent a democratic revo- 
lution from prematurely enthroning his 
own son, a boy king without portfolio, as 
Carpathia’s popular monarch. Olivier’s 
mother-in-law, the Queen Dowager (Dame 
Sybil), neither as deaf nor as blind as she 
puts on, takes a fancy to Marilyn, even 
drags her along to the coronation as her 
borrowed-necklaced lady in waiting for a 
day. In the end, the showgirl enthralls all, 
capturing their hearts with her naiveté and 
their practical Balkan minds with her di- 
rectness. Estranged father and son are 
reconciled; Carpathia is saved for democ- 
racy; Marilyn may even become ex-Regent 
Olivier’s consort after the Carpathian coro- 
nation ball is over. 

Such a bagatelle of a plot demands— 
and gets from Dame Sybil and Sir Lau- 
rence—high acting to fetch high comedy. 
From Marilyn it gets a spasmodic effort 
to conquer the awesome heights. Her most 
persuasive line is just plain “Gosh!”— 
but it is never clear whether she is over- 
whelmed by the dictates of the script or 
the awesome dramatic company she is 
keeping. Parading and posing with an even 
more voluptuous silhouette than most ror 
showgirls had, Marilyn is alternately spir- 
ited and lethargic. Especially in her 
tussling with Olivier, she seems more di- 
rected by him than acting with him—as 
if by wiggling his off-camera ear he gives 
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The gas taxes and license fees highway users pay to drive 
on a road represent that highway’s “earnings.” Some roads 
earn less than they cost per year to build and maintain. 
Others earn more than their annual cost. 


A typical good investment is Shirley Memorial High- 
way, running from Washington, D. C. into Virginia. The 
section shown above carries a daily average of 30,000 vehi- 
cles. Here's how its profits are computed: 


Number of vehicles traveling road daily 30,000 
times average vehicle tax per mile in Va. $.00883 
equals road's earnings per day per mile $264.90 


times number of days in a year 365 


equals annual earnings of road per mile $96,688 
minus annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 
equals annual net profit per mile $86,688 


Concrete roads pay big dividends to highway users be- 
cause they cost less per year to build and maintain during 
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their lifetime than other pavements even though they carry 
the heaviest traffic. Earnings in excess of costs can be in- 
vested in other urgently needed highways. 


Besides proven economic advantages, concrete roads of- 
fer drivers a maximum feeling of security. Their gritty, 
skid-resistant surface affords an extra measure of protec- 
tion, even when the pavement is wel. And the light color of a 
concrete highway makes a big difference in visibility at 
night, when driving conditions are most hazardous. 


This combination makes concrete the logical choice in 
the huge road building program ahead, especially on the 
vital National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
These are your roads. Support sound highway planning. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering fleld work 
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Freedom needs 
educated people 


Our colleges and universities face 
a crisis. Already pressure for enroll- 
ment is straining their ed By 
1967 it may increase 100 

It’s not just a matter ‘of adding 
classrooms, laboratories and dormi- 
tories. Faculties must be increased 
and high standards of teaching main- 
tained. That means adequate salaries 
for professors. 

America needs educated people as 
never before, For your own sake and 
the sake of the country, help the col- 
leges or universities of your choice— 
now! 

If you want to know what the college crisis 
meons to you, write for a free booklet to: 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square 
Station, New York 36, New York. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
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her the cue to giggle. Conversely, Olivier, 
almost embarrassed by being an on-camera 
Svengali, often appears to stoop gallantly 
to make his protégée as towering as he is. 

The highlights of any such Graustarkian 
foolishness usually, though strangely, come 
when Graustark momentarily seems real. 
Olivier does the trick, facing Marilyn’s 
gee-whiz antics on their carriage-borne 
way to Westminster Abbey, when he 
cracks the faintest smile in film history. 
Marilyn does not achieve it when she 
a glycerin tear in supposedly 
stunned awe of the choir-thundering coro- 


| nation sequence. 


| er, poor devil, 





Beyond Mombasa [Columbia]. “The 
natives,’ observes one sweat-drenched 
bwana, “are growing uneasy.” Then one 
of them catches it right in the back—a 
poisoned dart from a blowgun. He's a 
goner, of course, as soon as the stuff hits 
his bloodstream. More nervous mumbling 
from the natives (‘“They say this is a bad 
omen”). Evil forces are clearly trying to 
prevent Cornel Wilde from rediscovering 
the uranium mine found by his late broth- 
who was murdered by a 
steel-clawed Leopard Man. Also barring 
his way, on his Technicolor plunge into 
spine-tingling British East Africa, are a 
process-shot wild elephant, some oinking 
hippos, a surly cobra and a platoon of 
phony-looking crocodiles. 

This movie might better have been 
titled “The Treasure of Sierra Mombasa” 

r “King Solomon's Mimes.”’ With snarl- 
ing distrust and open greed, Hero Wilde 
keeps a bloodshot eye on his brother's two 
partners, now his, because they are just as 
mean and avaricious as he is. In fact, 
Wilde distrusts the whole safari—even the 
coy lady anthropologist (Donna Reed) 
and her missionary uncle (Leo Genn), 
and certainly the natives, as shifty-eved 
a pack as ever whetted spears. The snail's 
pace direction makes it seem they will 
never find that blasted mine. 


Current & CHoIce 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 
(Tre, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Tre, April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a red- 
hot inning in this film biography of Red 
Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 25-year-old 
Actor Anthony Perkins scores in the title 
role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh; Director 
Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Tre, March 4). 
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Meet a Man on the Floor 


brokers and rent half a dozen or more 
telephone positions. 


Name: Adams, Reilly, Klein—any one 
of hundreds, 

Occupation: Floor-broker on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Job: Hectic. Personal execution of 
maybe 300 different orders a day to buy 
or sell stocks. A “fight” on your feet for 
five-and-a-half hours a day to try and 
save even 121% cents a share for every 
investor who's buying or pick up 124 
cents—sometimes 25 cents—a_ share 
extra for every investor who’s selling. 

The whole thing starts at 10 o'clock 
sharp when a bell clangs in the New 
York Stock Exchange building at 11 
Wall Street in downtown Manhattan. 
Here, on the first floor, is a huge room 
where the stocks and bonds of some 1200 
leading American corporations are bought 
and sold every day. Here hundreds of 
floor-brokers meet on behalf of their 
particular firms’ customers—represent 
the buy or sell orders of millions of 
investors from coast to coast. 

To help speed the steady stream of 
transactions, the floor is broken up by 
18 information-like booths called trading 
posts—each one headquarters for an 
average of 70-75 specific stocks. 

Ringing the 18 trading posts, and 
ranged around the walls of the room, 
are 44 different booths that house 889 
telephones—booths that are “home 
base” for the floor-brokers. 

Some firms find they need only one 
phone in one booth, a single order clerk 
to answer it, and one floor-broker to 
handle their business at the 18 posts. 
Others need two or three or more floor- 


Merrill Lynch, to expedite the ex- 
ecution of our customers’ orders, divides 
responsibility for the 1200 stocks be- 
tween six different floor-brokers, has a 
corps of 28 order clerks to answer 92 
phones, and operates out of six strategi- 
cally scattered booths so that each of the 
18 trading posts is only a short distance 
away from some one of our brokers. 

One of our floor-brokers, for example, 
has fifteen phones and four clerks in his 
booth, only handles orders for those 
stocks in his immediate area—some 192 
stocks in all. 

These are the stocks that this man 
lives with. He watches closely the 
minute-to-minute, hour-to-hour price 
trends for each one of the 192, knows 
what’s happening to other stocks in the 
same industries, and how the market as 
a whole is behaving. 

Then here’s what happens. 

A clerk hands him an order to sell 100 
shares of stock XYZ “at the market”— 
that is, at the best price available on the 
Exchange when the order reaches the 
floor. He walks to the post where this 
stock is traded, notices the last sale 
posted in XYZ was at $60 a share, and 


calls out “How’s X YZ?” 


“60 bid, offered at a half,” answers the 
specialist in XYZ. This simply means 
that $60 a share is the most that anyone 
wants to pay for this stock at the 
moment, $60.50 a share is the least that 
anybody is willing to sell it for. 

So the Merrill Lynch floor-broker 


could sell the stock for our customer at 
$60 a share. But trained to try and do 
better... counting on years of ex- 
perience, thousands of executions, and a 
certain “feel for the market . . . he 
wonders. He knows that oil stocks have 
been inching up in price through the 
day, thinks he can get a bit more for 
his X YZ if he waits. 

So he asks the specialist to “stop 
him” at $60—or guarantee the Merrill 
Lynch customer at least $60 a share for 
his stock. 

The specialist—a man who keeps track 
of all the different prices at which people 
would like to buy or sell particular 
stocks—agrees, places the order in his 
book, and we immediately flash a wire 
confirmation to our customer, assuring 
him of at least $60 a share for his stock. 


X YZ does continue to edge up in price, 
and a short time later the specialist is 
able to sell the 100 shares of X YZ for 
$60.25 a share—or $25 more for the 
Merrill Lynch customer who placed 
the order. 

Of course, our broker might have an 
order to buy. Perhaps some other stock 
that’s been moving up with the market. 

The last sale took place at $25 a share, 
but the specialist is still quoting the 
stock at 247-25 





5. In other words, our 
floor-broker can still buy the stock for 
only $25 a share. He wastes no time 
doing it—and sends wire confirmation 
to the customer, 

So it goes through a typical day. 
Maybe three or four hundred orders to 
buy or sell stock, So many in fact, that 
any floor-broker is quick to admit that 
he couldn't possibly handle them all 
alone, counts heavily on the help of the 
specialists in his area to act for him—to 
execute any orders he may entrust to 
their care, 

Like any other floor-broker, too, if 
suddenly flooded with orders, he farms 
some of them out to independent 
brokers—is still held responsible by his 
firm for their proper execution. 


But flood of orders or no, each is exe- 
cuted as fast and efficiently 
consistent with getting the best price. 





possible, 


How long does it take? Well, on a 
market order for an active stock, the 
average is just about two minutes, even 
from coast to coast. That's from the time 
a customer tells us to buy or sell any 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange, 
until the time he hears back that his 
order has been filled. And that’s a 
figure you're invited to check—simply 
by placing an order with any account 
executive in any one of 116 Merrill 
Lynch offices from coast to coast. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. * Offices in 112 Cities 
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Of the major business 









only Royal M°Bee is cutting 


...With a family of machines and methods designed to fit every business 


Topay, from Royal McBee, comes a new and needed con- 
cept of data processing which is dramatically cutting down 
the size, the cost, the complexities of modern office auto- 
mation. This practical concept, now brought to life in a 
whole family of highly flexible equipment—from electric 
typewriters to electronic computers—will speed the flow 
of information you require to run a successful business in 


today’s fast-moving economy. 


Automation gets a new look as Royal McBee, alone of 


Royal Robotyper—automatic operator for a battery of electric typewriters. 


all the ranking business machines companies, offers 1) 
machines and methods adaptable and affordable to com- 
panies of all sizes; 2) machines and methods which fit 
your business as it stands... as it grows; 3) office auto- 
mation which is truly the servant of your people, not their 
master. 


The power behind this promise combines 1) Royal’s half- 
century of leadership in the manufacture of typewriters; 
2) McBee’s 25 years of pioneering in advanced methods 











machines companies... 
automation down to size 


of accounting; 3) a vigorous research and development 
program staffed by one of the nation’s most versatile pools 


of scientific and engineering talent. 


flexibility to your office operations, can today give you true 
modern management control of your business. They will 
be joined by others in the months ahead . .. new machines 


and methods to augment the complete, low-cost, adapt- 
able office automation which only Royal McBee offers. 


ROYAL McCBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N.Y. Royal electric, standard and portable type- 

writers, Robotyper, Roytype typewriter supplies; McBee Keysort punched cards 

and data processing machines; Royal Precision electronic computers and data 
processors; McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 


Resources at Royal McBee’s command include 1) over 
12,000 employees; 2) domestic manufacturing plants at 
Hartford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah; 3) international plants in Canada, Mexico, Holland 
and West Germany; 4) distribution in more than 100 
countries of the world; 5) over 200 sales-service centers 
in the U. S. alone. 


Present Royal McBee products, by adding new speed and 


Royal Precision Electronic Computer— 
high-speed computation at low cost. 










Keysort Tabulating Punch—complete and ; 
compact punched-card processing machine. ' 





Royal Electric Typewriter—the world’s : 
most advanced office writing machine. ! 

















Anyone who can find a way to cut costs without 
sacrificing quality is a real hero! And many Finch- 
leys (may the board of directors bless °em) have 
found the answer in their companies’ printing bills. 
There’s a good chance you will, too! 

It’s this simple! Paper represents over 25 per 
cent of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 
papers of equal quality! 

The reason? Consolidated pioneered a modern 
papermaking method that eliminates several costly 
manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 


“All together now... three cheers for Finchley!” 








FREE OFFER! Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
for free trial sheets. Make your own comparison test 
run with your printer under any conditions you 
like. Then decide for yourself. Fair enough? 

. ° . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES) 135 8. LA SALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3B, ILL, 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Reaching for the Peak 


The break in the stock market at the 
news of President Eisenhower's stomach 
upset last week (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
lasted no longer than the President’s brief 
illness. The first sketchy reports touched 
off a brief, orderly selling wave: the Ex- 
change ticker ran late, and stocks on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average slipped 
4.91 points in an hour. But when the 
White House issued a reassuring bulletin, 
stocks turned quickly around, made up 
all but a 1.87-point fraction of the day's 
loss, then climbed steadily higher on each 
successive day. At week’s end the average 
stood at 511.79, up 6.16 points to a 
new high for the year, and within easy 
range of the historic 521 peak set in 
April 1956. 

The strength of the market was based 
on the health of the economy. The Labor 
Department reported that employment in 
mid-May rose by 900,000 to 65.2 million 
employed. Unemployment, at 2,700,000, 
was holding stable at last year’s level. 
New plants for new markets had already 
pushed the construction industry to a 
five-month total of $19.2 billion, 5% more 
than in record 1956. Private housing, 
down 17% so far this year, showed a 
sharp upturn to an annual rate of 990,- 
coo new housing starts in May, lead- 
ing hard-pressed builders to hope for a 
1,000,000-home year.in 1957 after all. 
Detroit’s automakers, who so far this 


BUMPER WHEAT CROP is due de- 
spite retirement of more than 12 mil- 
lion acres into soil bank, may total 
only 3% less than 1956, thus piling up 
bigger surpluses. Farmers retired poor 
land, are producing more on good land, 
while drought-breaking rains have al- 
ready pushed winter wheat harvest 
27% above ten-year average of 18.6 
bushels per acre. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE in 19- 
year history will be paid by Federal 
National Mortgage Association, which 
borrows cash to buy U.S.-backed mort- 
gages, resells them to investors. Fannie 
May, which raised borrowing rate to 
4% last January, feels tighter money 
market makes 454% the minimum it 
can offer in floating $100 million in 
debentures. 


NATIONAL AUTO SHOW, staged 
last winter for first time since 1940 
(Time, Dec. 17), will be shelved for 
1957 because industry cannot rent 
Manhattan’s Coliseum until long after 
1958 models roll into showrooms. 
Automen will concentrate instead on 
regional shows, such as the one in 
Chicago Jan. 4-12. 


CASH DIVIDENDS paid by U.S. cor- 


porations are running 3.5% over last 
year, says Commerce Department. In 
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United Press 
Bupcet DrrectoR BRUNDAGE 


To cut taxes, cut spending. 


year have made 4% more cars and 2% 
fewer sales than in 1956, will produce 
517,000 new cars in June, 20% more 
than in 1956. Biggest gainer: Chrysler, 
whose May sales topped 1956 by 29.8%, 
and whose share of the market now totals 
19% v. 16% last year. 

Despite some soft spots, the main prob- 
lem for the U.S. was. still inflation. 
Testifying before a joint congressional 
committee last week, Federal Reserve 


TIME CLOCK 


first five months stockholders got near- 
ly $3.9 billion v. $3.7 billion in same 
period of 1956. 


NATURAL GAS BILL to ease Gov- 
ernment control of prices stands al- 
most no chance of passing Congress 
this year, though Administration 
backed down on its two proposed 
amendments to tighten price protec- 
tion for consumers. Senate does not 
want to get bogged in hot gas contro- 
versy, and its Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee plans to delay 
hearings on bill until next year. 


QANTAS AIRLINE of Australia will 
et a San Francisco-New York route 
rom U.S. despite opposition of U.S. 
lines. State epartment is backing 
Australia’s plea for route that will per- 
mit it to pick up London-bound pas- 
sengers in either city so that much of 
its Australia-Europe traffic can be re- 
routed from explosive Middle East to 
U.S. Australia in return will grant 
rights which U.S. lines call almost 
worthless, é.g., permission to use it 
as base on flights to and from South- 
east Asia, South Africa, South America 
(via South Pole). 


RUSSIAN JETLINER, the Tupolev 
TU-104, is operating more punctually 
and comfortably than Western airmen 


Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin noted that prices were climbing 
steadily (Time, May 18), said firmly that 
there is no question of easing credit at 
the moment. Top officials of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce also predicted in 
Washington last week that prices will 
continue to climb for the rest of the 
year, though perhaps at a slower rate 
than formerly. 

When will inflationary pressures ease? 
Reserve’s Martin did not give an opinion, 
but both Budget Director Percival Brun- 
dage and Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey testified that Government 
spending, a prime inflationary factor, is 


- on the increase, largely for defense. The 


new spending will trim the fiscal 1957 
budget surplus to $1.2 billion instead of 
the predicted $1.7 billion, Next twelve- 
month the Government may spend even 
more, possibly as much as $1.5 billion 
more than the estimated $71.8 billion 
budget. What all this means is that de- 
spite pleas from every quarter the U.S. 
cannot even consider a tax cut this year or 
next, The earliest date for a cut would 
be January 1959, and then only if the 
Government succeeds in checking its 
spending and inflation. Said Brundage: 
“For the present, I believe that our major 
fiscal objectives should be to maintain 
a budget surplus and continue reductions 
in the public debt, with reductions in 
the present high tax rates only when 
our budget surplus and the economic out- 
look justify them.” 


expected with world’s only commer- 
cial pure-jet service. The 70-passenger, 
twin-jet a is now fully pressurized, 
carries three stewardesses who serve 
meals. Every day it makes 1,039-mile 
Prague-Moscow flight in 2% hours. 


NO-SHOW PASSENGERS, who cost 
U.S. airlines an estimated $10 million 
in lost revenue last year, will be penal- 
ized for failing to make good on their 
reservations. CAB will require passen- 
gers to reconfirm reservations on some 
flights at least six hours before flight 
time, and allow airlines to impose a 
$3-per-ticket penalty on no-shows. 


U.S. OIL-IMPORT PROBE will get 
going as soon as Government finds 
three top-level executives outside oil 
industry willing to conduct it. Former 
U.S. Steel Corp. Chairman Benjamin 
Fairless turned down chairmanship of 
commission that will determine what 
amount of low-cost foreign oil U.S. 
can buy without discouraging domestic 
exploration, production. 


FAST TAX WRITE-OFF for Idaho 
Power Co.’s Hells Canyon Dam (Time, 
April 15 et seq.) will be canceled if 
Congress passes bill by Oregon Con- 
gressman Charles O. Porter to wipe 
out all fast write-offs, except for new 
weapons, retroactive to Jan. 1. 
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Roap Burtpers Gouce Out Catrrornia’s CARQUINEZ CuT 
Behind the roar of the behemoths, a whole cultural heritage. 


CONSTRUCTION 


March of the Monsters 
(See Cover} 


Each day at dawn an explosion of sound 
reverberates through the hills above Cali- 
fornia’s Carquinez Strait, 30 miles up San 
Pablo Bay from San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate. At the sandy tip of a new 
superhighway pushing across the hills from 
Richmond to the industrial town of Crock- 
ett, an army of mammoth machines comes 
noisily to life; their motors growl and their 
exhausts spout blue fumes into the moun- 
tain air. Tough, broad-nosed bulldozers 
hungrily tear up the soil; potbellied scrap- 
ers scoop and level it; lumbering compact- 
ers press it down with their massive weight. 
Directly before the machines looms a 500- 
ft. hill that stood in the way of the inland- 
bound gold seekers of the 1840s, forced the 
Southern Pacific railroad and later a high- 
way to slink humbly around its base. But 
it does not deter the road builders of 1957. 
Their rugged and powerful machines are 
slashing through the hill, cutting a 360-ft.- 
deep, 2,200-ft.-long scar—the biggest man- 
made road gash since the Panama Canal. 
All told, the machines will move 8,500,000 
cu. yd. of earth, enough to cover Manhat- 
tan Island with a 4.5-in. layer. 

The road builders’ monster machines 
were busy everywhere last week. They 
pushed across the green pastures of Illi- 
nois, through the swamps of Florida, over 
the hills of Arkansas, along the rocky New 
England coast. Unlike the nation’s earlier 
road builders, who often followed Indian 
trails, cow paths and other roundabout 
routes of least resistance, today’s planners 
lay out their roads from helicopters and 
planes with an eye to the shortest distance, 
then put their machines to cutting the 
highways over mountains and through 
trackless timberland, bridging lakes and 
rivers, spanning cities. 
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The American Art. The panorama of 
road builders stringing highways across the 
land reflects a peculiarly American genius, 
one that lies deep in the ¢raditional pio- 
neering instincts of the nation. No other 
country has come close to the U.S. in cre- 
ating the mechanized giants of road build- 
ing. ‘Road building,” said one contractor, 
“is really the American art.” Said the late 
Bernard DeVoto: “A highway is a true 
index of our culture. The machinery that 
builds it embodies developments in tech- 
nology, invention, industrial progress, edu- 
cation, finance and so many other things 
that our whole cultural heritage has gone 
into producing it.” 

For the mechanical behemoths, such jobs 
as the Carquinez cut are only a warmup 
for the greatest road-building challenge in 
U.S. history: a vast, 16-year highway- 
building program that will crisscross the 
nation with a 41,000-mile interstate super- 
highway network,* plus thousands of miles 
of state and local roads. The program will 
be the largest public-works project in his- 
tory, dwarfing the construction of the 
Roman road system and the Great Wall of 
China. The interstate network will reach 
into every corner of the U.S.—75% of it 
over new routes—to link 42 state capitals 
and 90% of all cities with more than 
50,000 population. It will carry a fifth of 
the nation’s traffic, provide vital defense 
routes in case of war. Total cost of the 
entire program: $100 billion—nearly 300 
times the cost of the Panama Canal. The 
Government will pay 90% of the federal 
network, 50% of other roads, by raising 
gasoline, tire and other excise taxes. 

The new superhighways will have a pro- 
found effect on the lives of the most mobile 


* A Senate subcommittee voted to expand the 
planned 41,000-mile route to 48,000 miles to 
satisfy state requests, add $15.4 billion to the 
cost, delay completion until 1979. But no action 
has yet been taken on the measure by Congress. 


people on earth. One out of every seven 
Americans earns his living in some phase 
of highway travel; 80% drive to work; 
85% take their vacations and pleasure 
trips by auto. Yet U.S. highways, sadly 
neglected during World War II, have fallen 
far behind the growing numbers of auto- 
mobiles, trucks and buses, now up to 65 
million. The new roads will ease present 
congestion, be able to accommodate the 
nearly go million vehicles that are expected 
to speed over U.S. roads by 1972. With 
fewer curves, no crossroads and a wide 
center strip, the super system is expected 
to save 3,500 lives annually, reduce acci- 
dent costs by $725 million, save com- 
mercial operators another $825 million 
by cutting delay, fuel waste, tire and brake 
wear. It will be designed for safe speeds 
of up to 70 m.p.h. (today’s average high- 
way speeds: passenger cars 51, trucks 46, 
buses 52). Motorists will be able to drive 
from Los Angeles to New York over the 
federal network without passing a single 
traffic light or intersection. 

Over the Swimming Pools. In the na- 
tion’s economic and social life, the federal 
program will work far-reaching changes. 
Burgeoning highways will start new busi- 
nesses all along their routes; $150 million 
in new plants has gone up along Massa- 
chusetts’ six-year-old Route 128, and the 
recently completed New York State Thru- 
way has already attracted dozens of indus- 
tries. New towns will grow up around the 
geometric cloverleafs, and commuters will 
be able to drive long distances to work at 
a mile a minute. Highway motels, now 
growing at the rate of 3,000 a year, will 
multiply even faster to serve additional 
millions of Americans who will take to 
the open road. 

While the advance of the ribbons of 
pavement will benefit the lives of many 
Americans, it will harshly disrupt the lives 
of many others. More ¢han 2,000,000 acres 
of land will have to be bought to make 
way for the federal highway network 
alone, Roads will slice through densely 
populated cities and suburbs, displacing 
thousands of dwellers. They will cut across 
thousands of farms from coast to coast, 
often separating a farmer’s house from 
his fields and forcing him to detour for 
miles to get from one side of his land to 
the other. Last week at Encino, Calif., 
a superhighway bulldozed its way past the 
front door of Hollywood Actor Edward 
Everett Horton, burying his tennis court, 
swimming pool and formal garden. Doz- 
ens of California swimming pools, their 
bottoms knocked out to prevent water 
from collecting, have been buried far be- 
neath the new roads, a possible puzzle for 
future archaeologists. A classic case of 
inconvenience occurred when a new road 
cut off a farmer's privy from his house, 
forcing him either to build a new one or 
make an eight-mile trip and pay a toll. 
(He built a new one.) In Atlanta, an 
apartment building is being moved from 
the path of a new road while tenants con- 
tinue to live in it with the services of 
all utilities. 

$7.3 Billion Order. But the superhigh- 
ways’ first big impact will be felt by the 
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ROAD-BUILDING 
blast-hole drill (uppe 








IWAN MASSAR 


HEAVY TRANSPORTER, hauling carry loads up to 35 tons across road- 
tractors through East Texas woods less country. Truck’s diesel generator 
was built by R. G. LeTourneau to powers electric motor for each wheel. 


TRIO OF EARTHMOVERS, Model B Tournapulls by 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse, have 27-cu.-yd. heaped capac 
ity apiece, can turn in less than own length, travel at speed 
of more than 28 m.p.h. Allis-Chalmers 204-h.p. HD-21 
tractors push the Tournapulls as they scrape up earth. 


CATERPILLAR DW21, a -h.p. provide a high-speed, maneuver 


two wheel tractor, and ¢ Lowbowl unit veling earth for highway 


scraper with 25-cu.-yd. heaped pan Arches National Monument in 
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BOTTOM DUMP TRUCKS, lining up to be Freeway, were built by Cook Bros., unload 
serviced after work on San Diego ( Calif.) 30 to 35 tons of dirt fill while on the run. 


JOHN BRYSON 














UNIVERSAL PORTABLE CRUSHER, fed 
by a.dragline bucket. conveys. crushes and 
screens up to 450 tons of gravel and sand an 
hour for new Northern Illinois Toll Highway. 





LIMA 803 DRAGLINE and Allis-Chalmers HD-11 
tractor with bulldozer join to dig and smooth sewer-pipe 
trench on route of Cincinnati’s Millcreek Expressway. 


EUCLID TC-12, the most powerful crawler 
tractor manufactured (436 h.p.), can pivot 
agilely with separate engine for each track. 


ART SHAY 











MOTOR GRADER, Caterpillar’s 





, ASPHALT PLANT of 
Standard Steel Corp. i 


blacktop mix to a \ 





turn in full circle, smooths steep 
embankment of an approach road 
for highway near Napoleon, Mo. 


t Fontana, Calif., can be driven 
to site of job, set up tor work 
by one man in less than a day. 














TRUCK CRANES, on Connecticut Turnpike at Green- 
wich, include a 304 Koehring 20-ton rig setting wall JOHNSON FLOAT FINISHER of the Madsen Iron 


forms for overpass abutment (/eft) and a Harnisch Works, replacing four to six hand-finishers, moves by 
fece se tor ¢ ouring r ste hety nN nels 
eger 35-ton unl pouring concrete between panel . ov power over newly poured concrete, smoothing road 





irface of San Bernardino Freeway near Pomona, Calif. 
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men who make the two dozen different 
basic types of road-building machines. 
Each $1 billion increase in the amount 
spent for road building will require $500 
million in new equipment to do the job— 
some 70,000 major new machines worth 
$900 million in the first five years of the 
program alone. Counting spare parts and 
replacements (present machines will have 
to be replaced twice during the life of the 
program), the nation’s 350 major equip- 
ment manufacturers will have to turn out 
more than $7.3 billion worth of equipment 
just for the federal portion of the pro- 
gram. Before the program ends, the army 
of 143,700 earthmoving machines now in 
use will grow to more than one million. 

To meet these demands, the road- 
building-machine industry has already 
sunk $200 million into new plants, this 
year plans to boost plant outlay by an- 
other 26%. Present industry sales of 
about $2 billion annually are expected to 
double in the next ten years, and manu- 
facturers will have to increase their pro- 
duction by 45% within three years to 
keep pace with the federal program. 

The new web of superhighways is pos- 
sible only because of the power, speed 
and versatility of today’s road-building 
machines. They can bite off 54 cu. yd. 
of earth at a time, lay down pavement at 
102 ft. a minute, propel their huge frames 
at speeds up to 37 m.p.h., pick up a small 
house to get it out of the way. Paving a 
four-lane, 236-mile highway in one season, 
for example, would have been impossible 
in prewar years, yet contractors did it 
with ease on the Kansas Turnpike last 
year. Ten years ago it took 250 working 
days to move 2,500,000 yards of dirt: 
today it can be moved in less than half 
the time—and more cheaply. Such is the 
efficiency of the machines that the cost 
of earthmoving—one-third of the federal 
program's total cost—is about the same 
as it was in the 1920s. 

From the Farm, Like many another 
American machine development, today’s 
road builders got their start down on the 
farm. Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, a young man named Benjamin Holt 
began producing the first crawler (end- 
less chain) tractors as a prime mover 
for farm equipment. In the road-building 
boom that followed growth of the auto 
industry, the crawler tractor moved off 
the farm and onto the highway. 

By 1917 crawlers were being turned out 
by more than 200 firms—five times as 
many as today. But horses and mules 
continued to provide most of the motive 
power for road building, pulling primitive 


Fresno scrapers and pushing wooden 
“Mormon Boards,” largely because the 
tractor was expensive and_ unreliable. 


Many tractors broke down and were left 
to rust in open fields or by the roadside. 
Rival muleskinners added to the tractor’s 
troubles by loosening its bolts at night, 
pouring sugar into the gas tanks and sand 
into the gearboxes. Then Holt and other 
companies thought of attaching a metal 
blade to the tractor’s nose, and the versa- 
tile bulldozer was born (a salesman is 
supposed to have said: “That'll bulldoze 
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em”). Soon it bulldozed the horses and 
mules out of business, and manufacturers 
turned their energies to feverish compe- 
tition with each other. 

Bibles & Whisky. Their freewheeling 
techniques were made famous by the fic- 
tional Alexander Botts, whose adventures 
as sales manager of the Earthworm Trac- 
tor Co. have delighted readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post since 1927. Earth- 
worm is patterned after the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., which was formed by a merg- 
er of Holt and another manufacturer 


named C. L. Best. Botts’s creator: one- 
time Caterpillar Mechanic William Haz- 
lett Upson. 

Though Botts is fictional, his adven- 
tures are easily matched by real salesmen 
in the fiercely competitive equipment in- 


Tractor-BuILpeR Hot 
"That'll bulldoze 'em." 


dustry. Rival bulldozer salesmen are often 
forced by a prospective buyer to match 
their machines against each other; which- 
ever can move the most earth in a day 
gets the sale. Once a classic, week-long 
competition was held in Texas between 
Holt and Allis-Chalmers to determine 
who would get a fat contract. With a less 
powerful tractor than their rival, Holt’s 
men devised a Botts-like scheme to win 
the day. They worked like demons from 
dawn to dark—except when their rivals 
came across town to check on their prog- 
ress. Then Holt’s operators slowed to a 
crawl, casually stopped their machines, 
chatted blithely with spectators. The 
Allis-Chalmers team" became overconfi- 
dent, cut down its work pace, lost the 
contest and the contract. 

Caterpillar Sales Manager W. Kenneth 
Cox, Botts’s real-life counterpart, once 
discovered a competitor listening in on 
his conversation from an adjoining res- 
taurant booth. By loudly discussing a 
distant contractor as a ripe sales prospect, 





he sent his eager rival off on a 400- 
mile wild-goose chase, Another salesman 
learned that a contractor in his territory 
was devoutly religious, boned up on the 
Bible before seeing him. Said the sales- 
man on finding the contractor building a 
new church, “Say, brother. You're doing 
the work of the Lord.” The salesman 
dropped a few Biblical verses, so im- 
pressed the contractor that he was invited 
to preach a Sunday sermon at the new 
church. He preached a hell-fire sermon, 
ended up selling his prospect two tractors 
instead of one. Then he went to the near- 
est hotel and celebrated the sale with a 
jug of Prohibition whisky. 

New Family. Road building got one 
of its biggest boosts from another deeply 
religious contractor named Robert Gil- 
mour LeTourneau, who made “a deal with 
God” to turn over 90% of his personal 
earnings to the church. In the 1930s, 
when road building was spurred by the 
huge WPA and PWA road projects, he 
switched to manufacturing earthmovers, 
became the first to put pneumatic tires 
on the steel wheels of tractors, scrapers, 
etc., thus enabling them to move quickly 
over highways and do the job faster. 
Despite the Depression, some earthmov- 
ing manufacturers doubled and tripled 
their sales; LeTourneau’s jumped 1,026% 
in only three years. The first superhigh- 
ways, Connecticut’s Merritt Parkway 
(started in 1934) and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike (1938), became showplaces for 
the new dozers, scrapers and pavers—and 
the whole new family of road-building 
equipment that grew up with them. 

War & Revolution. It took World War 
II to show road builders what their ma- 
chines could do, set, off the technological 
revolution that produced today’s giants. 
Bulldozers cleared the beaches, hauled ar- 
tillery, built airstrips almost overnight, 
raised their blades as shields against bul- 
lets, and stormed Japanese positions. Ad- 
miral William (“Bull”) Halsey ticked off 
the bulldozer as one of the four machines 
that won the war in the Pacific (the oth- 
ers; the submarine, the airplane, radar). 
Since then, manufacturers have steadily 
added power for greater speed and heavi- 
er loads; the average horsepower of to- 
day’s tractor is 230 v. 130 in 1948—and 
still rising. Pneumatic tires, long con- 
fined almost entirely to LeTourneau 
equipment, became standard on most ma- 
chines. Despite the size of today’s jugger- 
nauts, power steering and other gadgets 
make a 30-ton machine almost as easy to 
maneuver as a cart in a supermarket. 

Army on the Move. Though road 
building seems a jumble of confusion to 
the passing motorist, each machine has 
its own job to do in the mechanical army 
on the march. Foremen in jeeps hustle 
back and forth along the road, keeping 
in constant touch with field headquarters 
by two-way radio, instantly summoning 
machines for new jobs, mechanics for 
repairs. Growling bulldozers and rubber- 
wheeled scrapers with pelicanlike scoops 
clear and level the land. Compacters with 
huge rubber wheels or dozens of small 
steel feet pack down the loose dirt of the 
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roadbed. Power shovels and _ too-ft.-tall 
cranes with draglines are brought in to 
cut and eat through steep hills, swing out 
huge boulders, lift girders in place for 
bridges. Agile graders pare the shoulders 
and side slopes while ditchers with end- 
less chains of buckets scoop out trenches 
for drainpipes. Then come the stone- 
crushing plants that can turn boulders 
into egg-sized aggregate for the road’s 
foundation. After them come the pavers. 
For a concrete road, the paver moves 
along one side of the road, shooting out 
buckets of concrete on overhead rails; 
for asphalt, the paver straddles the road- 
bed, moving along as fast as 102 ft. a 
minute. Finally, the finishing machines 
smooth the completed road, and concrete 
saws neatly cut the joints needed for 
expansion and contraction. 

Tough Competition. Chief among the 
firms whose technology and invention 
shaped and formed the art of road build- 
ing is Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peoria, 
Ill., the industry’s undisputed leader 
(1956 sales: $686 million, up 200% from 
1947-49). Caterpillar early took the lead 
in the industry—and never lost it. It 
spent $1,000,000 in research to develop 
the first diesel tractor during the De- 
pression, has since designed increasingly 
heavy, speedy and versatile crawlers. (Its 
newest model, the D-g, is a 320-h.p., 30- 
ton giant powerful enough to push or pull 
a 6.4-mile line of automobiles.) Today 
Cat manufactures 153 different machines 
for every use from agriculture to dam 
building, and there is scarcely a major 
road project in the U.S. where the telltale 
yellow of its powerful crawlers, big-bellied 
scrapers and grasshopper graders is not in 
sight. To keep Cat out front, President 
H. S. Eberhard is planning a $200 million 
plant expansion for the next three years, 
hopes to boost production 45% and to 
gross $1 billion by 1959. 

Never before has Caterpillar had so 
much tough competition to keep ahead of. 
General Motors acquired Euclid Road 
Machinery Co. in 1953 to apply its auto- 
mobile know-how to road-building equip- 
ment, pioneered twin-engined crawlers 
and scrapers, quickly pushed itself into 
the big five among equipment manufactur- 
ers. Philadelphia's Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton, longtime locomotive manufacturer, 
switched to road-building equipment, this 
year expects its construction sales to top 
$70 million. Dozens of companies manu- 
facturing everything from spinning ma- 
chines to television towers are starting to 
make road-building equipment. Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. bought the earth- 
moving division of his company from Pio- 
neer Bob LeTourneau, who agreed not to 
build earthmovers for a five-year period 
ending next May. Bob LeTourneau is 
itching to get back into the field, hints 
that he will produce some machines to 
open the industry's eyes: “As far as earth- 
moving machines go, they ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet.” 

Faced with declining farm sales, farm- 
equipment manufacturers have moved 
deeper into road building. International 
Harvester, No. 1 U.S. farm implementer, 
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last year boosted its construction-equip- 
ment sales to 16.6% of total sales v. 
12.7% in 1955, is now second in the basic 
earthmover line. Other companies are spe- 
cializing to meet the requirements of the 
federal program. Milwaukee’s Harnisch- 
feger Corp. found that 25,000 bridges will 
be needed in the federal highway network 
(bridge builders will get 25%-30%% of the 
highway cost). It has developed an extra- 
high-capacity mobile crane to raise pre- 
cast sections. 

Wheelbarrow to Millionaire. The mag- 
nitude of modern road building and the 
steadily rising cost of new equipment (up 
nearly 70% since 1947) have made it 





Paul Schutzer—Lire 
HicHway ADMINISTRATOR TALLAMY 


A way to save 3,500 lives a year. 


harder for the smaller contractor to sur- 
vive. Says Talbot Bailey, vice president 
of Oakland's Fredrickson & Watson Con- 
struction Co.: “There used to be a time 
when you could just take a wheelbarrow 
and start out in this business—and work 
up to be a millionaire. Those days are 
gone forever. You need a lot of capital 
today.” In the ‘30s a mile of concrete 
road could be laid for $30,000; but the 
federal highway program will cost almost 
$1,000,000 a mile, and some sections of 
the new highways, such as downtown Bos- 
ton’s Fitzgerald Expressway, may run as 
high as $50 million. 

In the tough competition for contracts, 
in which a penny’s difference in the cost of 
moving a yard of dirt can be the margin 
between profit and loss, road builders 
must use all the machines—roughly $1 
worth of equipment for every dollar's 
worth of earth moved (about 3 cu. yd. at 
current costs). On modern highways an 
average of a million cu. yd. a mile is 
moved. 





Despite their drain on the contractor's 
pocket, the machines that cost as much as 
$100,000 apiece save plenty of money in 
the long run. Contractors can get 66% 
more work with the same labor force as 
only nine years ago. Today's machine op- 
erator is a specialist who may make up to 
$15,000 a year, and it costs little more to 
have him operate a larger machine that 
can do more work. Since the average ma- 
chine pays for itself long before wearing 
out, contractors figure they can afford 
$30,000 in new equipment to eliminate 
one man. 

Graft & Patronage. Not even the effi- 
cient behemoths, however, can eliminate 
all the road builder’s problems. He must 
fight a tight-money market to finance his 
equipment buying, deal with a welter of 
conflicting and often obsolete state regu- 
lations. Road building has always been 
blighted by graft, ranging from political 
kickbacks for contracts to small bribes to 
persuade local police to let the huge ma- 
chines move over restricted roads to their 
job sites. Says Pittsburgh Contractor Max 
Harrison: “When I started out in this 
business in 1923 everyone connected with 
it was a crook.” While the crooks have 
become fewer as more and more con- 
tracts have been let by competitive bid- 
ding, graft and political jobs for incom- 
petents are sure to plague the federal 
highway program. Road-building scandals 
have already cropped up in Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania, and the Govern- 
ment has temporarily cut off funds from 
Indiana because of corruption in the buy- 
ing of land for the new highways. 

The biggest problem facing both manu- 
facturer and contractor is impatience. The 
superhighway program requires many 
months of preparation—planning, survey- 
ing, contracting, acquiring rights of way— 
before big-scale work can begin. While the 
states must pass legislation for the 10% 
of the cost they will raise, many of them 
have not yet made arrangements to par- 
ticipate in the program. Contracts have 
so far been let for only 1,000 of the 41,000 
projected miles, and only 200 miles have 
been completed. Though Federal Highway 
Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy says 
the program is proceeding on schedule, 
equipment manufacturers and contractors 
find it slower than expected. Some manu- 
facturers have been forced to cut back 
production temporarily while waiting for 
the program to get rolling. 

Years Beyond. For the earthmovers— 
and the men who make and operate them 
—the federal program will be only the 
first giant step in meeting the long-range 
needs of the nation. By the time the fed- 
eral program is finished in 1972 (or a few 
years later, should Congress decide to 
stretch it out), most of the U.S. roads 
now in use will be obsolete and in need of 
rebuilding. Last year 80,000 miles of fed- 
eral highways alone became obsolete, and 
thousands of miles of asphalt road built in 
the ’20s are due to outlive their usefulness 
in the late ’50s. Thus, the road-building 
industry can look forward to a_ long- 
range boom that will extend many years 
beyond 1972. 
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PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Ralph Lazarus, 43, fourth-generation 
retailer of the Lazarus merchant family, 
stepped up to president of Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc., which grossed $601 
million in the past year from its 38-link 


chain. His father, Co-Founder Fred Laza- | 


rus Jr., 72, moved up to chairman. For- 
mer Chairman Lincoln Filene, 92, also a 
founder and the dean of U.S. retailers, 
eased into the new job of honorary chair- 
man. The executive switch means that 
Fred Lazarus will steadily relinquish mgre 
authority to his son, who in 22 years with 
the company following his graduation 
from Dartmouth has held every post 
from sales clerk to basement-store man- 
ager. Like his son, chunky Fred Lazarus 


(“retailing is our life’) also worked up 


from the basement. He became Feder- 


ated’s No. t man in 1945, transformed | 


the corporation from a loosely knit cross- 


ownership of stock to a solid chain and | 


trebled its sales by buying new stores. He 
will continue as top man, has no plans 
to retire, hopes this year to guide Feder- 
ated to the U.S. department-store sales 
lead over front-running Allied Stores 
Corp. 

G Lieut. General (U.S.A.F., ret.) Elwood 
Richard Quesada, 53, former vice presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., was 
tapped as White House aviation adviser 
to replace Major General (U.S.A.F., ret.) 
Edward Peck Curtis, 60, who returns to 
Eastman Kodak Co. as vice president. 
“Pete” Quesada, who was wartime com- 
mander of the Ninth Fighter Command 
in Europe and boss of the thermonuclear 
bomb tests at Eniwetok in rgs51, will 
quarterback the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s plans to work out a traffic cont 
trol system for the commercial jet age. 
Last week the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee took the first 
big step toward such a plan, voted to 
create an air modernization board (Time, 
May 27) that will lay the groundwork 
for a joint air control system for mil- 
itary and civil planes. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


Bigger Cooler. The first 1-h.p. room air 
conditioner operating on ordinary 74-am- 


pere, 115-volt house current was brought | 
out by Fedders-Quigan Corp. Previously, | 


models over } h.p. usually required special 
wiring. The new air conditioner, which can 
be plugged in anywhere in most homes, 
has 35% more cooling power than j-h.p. 
model. Retail price: $369.95. 

Polaroid Facsimile. Photographs can 
be taken and transmitted by radio for up 
to 40 miles in five minutes, using a new 
Army Signal Corps—New York Times fac- 
simile system. A Polaroid Land camera 
takes and prints a picture in one minute; 
it is then radioed back in three minutes, 
redeveloped and reprinted by the Polaroid 
process in another minute. The system is 
being studied by the Army for transmit- 
ting reconnaissance pictures in wartime, 
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CHAIN sent quickens the pace of progress 








Without it, 


there could be no modern cities... 


Without modern water and waste treatment plants, there could beno great 
industries...no great cities...no concept of living as we know it today! 


To help communities and industry meet imperative growth needs...to 
quicken the pace of progress, CHAIN Belt has engineered important 
advances in waste treatment equipment...equipment that can increase 
existing plant capacities, reduce the over-all cost of new installations. 

For the complete story of how CHAIN Belt quickens the pace of 
progress for all industry, why not send for your copy of ‘The Shape of 
Tomorrow.” Address CHAIN Belt Company, 4700 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN seu 


Power Transmission and Conveying Equipment « Construction Machinery + Weter ond Waste Treatment Equipment 
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The returns are in !—from California, 
from Florida, from all over! During 
the big time °57 tournament season 
to date, Titleist was teed up by more 
players — amateurs and pros — than 
any other ball. 

These players know golf. They 
know golf balls. They know that the 
best ball means the best golf. 


This is a strong recommendation, 
It’s the strongest you can have. So 
ask your own pro about Titleist. Ask 
him which is best for your game. 

Ask him, too, about the wonderful 
new Acushnet putters, gloves and 
head covers. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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| by the weather bureau for gathering hur- 
ricane data in peacetime, by newspapers 
for installation on reporters’ and photog- 
raphers’ radio cars. 

Solar Time. A new clock that gets 
power from light has been developed by 
General Time Corp. The clock, which will 
go on sale around Christmas, will oper- 
ate for a month on 24 hours’ exposure 
to sunlight or incandescent light. Price: 
around $200. 

Most Portable Portable. A portable 
radio-phonograph (84 in. by 11 in.) was 
put on sale by the Rockland Precision 
Manufacturing Co. The transistor set re- 
quires only four ordinary flashlight bat- 
teries to operate, will play 6,000 records 
(45 r.p.m.) or 750 hours of radio without 
a battery change. Price: $79.95 for the 
set, $49.95 for the phonograph alone. 

Plastic House. The world’s first molded 
plastic house was opened to Disneyland 
Park visitors at Anaheim, Calif. by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. and twelve cooperat- 
ing manufacturers. Intended to prove that 
plastic is an all-purpose material, the egg- 
shell white house perches on a squat 16- 
ft.-square concrete base, with four wings 
cantilevered out into space. Inside are 
three bedrooms, a living room, family 
room, dining space, kitchen and two 
baths, with many fixtures molded into the 
walls and electronic aids galore ranging 
from a TV-type camera to see who is at 
the front door to pushbuttons to adjust 
the lavatory to a child’s height. Costing 
$1,000,000 to plan and build, the house 
so far is a showcase, the company said, 
and no plans have yet been made to 
put it in production. But it estimates 
the house could be mass-produced for as 
little as $15,000. 

Man-Made Mink. Manhattan’s Collins 
& Aikman Corp. will soon put on sale a 
synthetic mink, which it claims looks like 
the real thing from a few feet away. Com- 
posed of Du Pont’s Orlon, Union Car- 
bide’s Dynel and other synthetics, the 
phony mink gets its effect by combining 
both long and short hairs to imitate real 
mink, will come in several shades. Joining 
the company’s synthetic beaver (“Cloud 
No. 9"’) and sealskin (“Kissing Cousin’), 
a coat will cost less than $160. 

Static-Free Synthetics. Two new proc- 
esses to eliminate the static from syn- 
thetics so they will not cling to the skin 
and gather lint will soon be in use. A 
Celanese Corp. of America process coats 
cottonlike cellulose around each filament 
of fiber in its Arnel fabrics. Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Co. has developed a chemical 
compound called Aston which can be ap- 
plied to all synthetics to kill the static. 
Clothing manufacturers will plug the fab- 
ric as “Astonized.” 

One-Man TV Station. A television 
broadcasting station so compact that one 
man seated at the controls can operate 
it, showing live action, film or slides or 
focusing on himself for commercials, was 
put on sale by Siegler Corp.’s Hallamore 
Division. The system is designed as well 
for closed-circuit use in industrial plants 
and for tie-in with pay-as-you-see tele- 
vision. Price: about $15,000. 








MEL ES TONES 


Married. William Donner Roosevelt, 
24, grandson of F.D.R., son of Elliott 
Roosevelt and his first wife; and Karyl 
Kyle, 23; he for the first time, she for the 
second; in Denver. 





Married. Basil O'Connor, 65, president 
(since its founding in 1938) of the Nation- 
al Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, one- 
time law partner of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; and Hazel Royall, 43, chief of func- 
tional physical therapy at the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, of which 
O'Connor is also president; both for the 
second time; in Manhattan. 


' 

Married. Archibald Henderson, So, 
jolly, early-days interpreter of the Ein- 
stein theory, as well as official biographer 
of the late George Bernard Shaw (“Hen- 
derson collected me”), drama critic. his- 
torian of the South, friend of Mark Twain 
and longtime (retired: 1948) mathematics 
professor at the University of North Caro- 
lina; and Lucile Kelling, 62. dean of 
U.N.C.’s School of Library Science, short- 
story writer, poet, classicist and fellow 
Shavian; he for the second, time, she for 
the first; in Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Died. James Francis (Jimmy) Dorsey, 
53, saxophonist-bandleader, brother of 
Trombonist Tommy (who accidentally 
choked to death in his sleep last Novem- 
ber); of lung cancer; in Manhattan. The 
Dorsey brothers played in the ‘20s, devel- 
oped a soothing, sentimental style of 
swing that softened the Dixie beat, met 
swift success (between them they sold 
more than rro million records); formed 
(1934) their own band but broke up in a 
tiff over tempo. Jimmy rejoined Tommy 
in 1953, was hard-hit by his brother's 
death. 


Died. Peggy Hopkins Joyce (maiden 
name: Margaret Upton). 64, blonde, 
blue-eyed, oldtime showgirl, six times 
married, 50 times engaged (her boast), 
who wed and fled three U.S. millionaires 
in rapid succession but collected and 
gloried in Rolls-Royces, furs, jewels, 
champagne and swimming pools until she 
came to symbolize the high-living. big- 
spending ‘20s; of throat cancer; in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 68, famed 
lawyers’ lawyer and constitutionalist chief 
justice (since 1948) of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court (who simplified and re- 
formed the state court structure and pro- 
cedures), onetime (1938) president of the 
American Bar Association, longtime (34 
years) professor and dean’ (1943-48) at 
New York University’s Law School; of a 
rupture of the aorta; in Summit, N.J. 


Died. David Morton. 71, professor of 
English at Amherst College (1926-45), 
author (The Renaissance of Irish Poetry, 
1929) and poet (Ships in Harbour); after 
long illness; in Madison. N.J. 
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Meet Ray Matson 
of Division D 


a printer’s 
banker 


In 1931, when R fatson came to Di 

D at The First National Bank of Chic 
inherited a customer, a printer. The man’s 
shop occupied only 10,000 square feet; he had 
capital of approximately $40,000. 

Division D loans to printers and publishers. 
And in 1931 Mr. Matson furnished $10,000 
to the printer for operating purposes. In ad- 
dition to current loans, nearly every year since, 
there have been others—for mortgage financ- 
ing, for a new plant, for equipment, for ac- 
quisition of another printing operation. 

Last year-end the printer’s business had 
capital of considerably more than $500,000, 
It now occupies 65,000 square feet; and Ray 
Matson is still supplying funds and financial 
consultat 

Printers, publishers and the graphic arts 
are “family”? to Ray Matson. His father was 
en <1 in the industry for more than 50 
years. In business Ray has learned about 
everything from saddle-wire stitching to off- 
set presses; in private life he collects Currier 
and Ives prints. 

Mr. son and Division D are typical of 
the Divisions of our Commercial Department. 
Each Division serves one group of industries 
exclusively; each loaning officer has a unique, 
comprehensive understanding of and a per- 
sonal interest in those industries he serves. 

Whether you deal in printing or pop corn, 
one of our Divisions and its officers can serve 
you. We invite you to talk over your situa- 
tion with a banker who speaks your business 
language ...a banker from The First. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


NCE CORPORATION 
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Faustus in the Jungle 


THe Reo Rock Wicoerness (288 pp.|— 
Elspeth Huxley—Morrow ($3.75). 


“Don’t suck candy in the Congo” (7.e., 
do not take innocence into dark places) 
seems to be the moral pointed by British 
Novelist Elspeth Huxley,* latest explorer 
to go soul-searching in the jungle. Dr. 
Ewart Clausen, a famed Norwegian scien- 
tist, has renounced the world for his 
bush clinic at Luala, in French Equatorial 
Africa, and has become “a secular saint in 
the humanist calendar.” From the far 
corners of the earth pilgrims come to sit 
at his feet: he profiers a bag of sticky 
bull’s-eves, advice, and the magic of his 





presence. 

One such pilgrim—the book's narrator 

is Andrew Colquhoun, a youngish Scots 
drifter eager to pluck the heart from 
Clausen’s mystery, write his biography and 
perhaps thereby come to terms with his 
own restless nature. Also on the way to 
Clausen is an odd trio of characters: a 
tropical tycoon named Zuckermann, who 
is playing the white man’s last rubber in 
the game of enlightened self-interest; his 
beautiful and enigmatic secretary, Gemma; 
and his top research man, a_ brilliant 
mixed-blood scientist who secretly aspires 
to be “a Napoleon of the black masses.” 
As these and other characters converge on 
Luala, Colquhoun stumbles on a series of 
weird goings-on—sacrificial rams and to- 
temistic moles and a mysterious concourse 
of natives performing rites by a river 
bank. At Luala, near the sacred rock 
Bamili (where sacrifices had probably been 
held since the time of Queen Nefertiti), 
Colquhoun discovers that those who come 
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under the shadow of this red rock are 
doomed to a sad fate. 

Clausen offers his ritual bull’s-eyes to 
Colquhoun, but later makes the agonized 
confession that he has been an all-night 
sucker for the beastly magic of a local 
witch doctor, Hoping to bridge the gulf 
between European and African knowledge, 
he has dabbled in mysterious rites (in one, 
a man was burned to death by no visible 
flame) and is now desperately afraid for 
his soul. The fate of this jungle Dr. Faus- 
tus is sealed in what the press calls “the 
great Clausen scandal.”’ Kenya-raised Nov- 
elist Huxley (Red Strangers, The Walled 
City) has written a literate thriller that 
is short on gore (despite the unlimited 
possibilities) and long on insight. It is also 
a drama of the scientific, humanitarian 
mind led, in its pursuit of ultimate truth, 
to its blackest dead end. 


The Days of the Caliph 


Auas O. Henry (294 pp.) —Gerald 


Longford—Macmillan ($5). 


William Sidney Porter was an alcoholic, 
a liar, a convicted embezzler. He be- 
trayed his friends, deserted his family, 
fled the U.S. to escape prosecution, sel- 
dom paid his debts, deceived both his 
wives, and led many a simple shop-girl 
down the garden path. Yet, as O. Henry 
he also wrote literature’s most 
engaging short stories, and he had a grace 
of mind and manner that won nearly all 
who met him. Even one of his mothers- 
in-law said fervently: “Will was a noble 
man with a true heart.” 

In this excellent new biography Author 
Langford, an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Texas, traces 
Porter’s roller-coaster life and attempts 
to explain the contradictions of his per- 
sonality, He was born in Greensboro, 
N.C., a year after the Civil War began, 
the son of a country doctor who neg- 
lected his practice to spend his time try- 
ing to build a perpetual-motion machine. 
Even by the standards of the Recon- 
struction South, the Porters were 
perately poor, and at 19 Will went to 
Texas as the guest of another doctor who 
was worried by the boy’s “hacking cough.” 
At just about every crisis in his life, 
Will was able to find kindly acquaintances 
who would similarly ease his path by 
lending him money, giving him free room 
and board, finding him jobs. 

Prison Banquet. To the Texas of the 
1880s Will Porter seemed the beau ideal. 
He dressed nattily, was quick-witted, had 
a good voice for midnight serenades or 
amateur theatricals, could dash off a fun- 
ny verse or a caricature with ease. He 
married pretty, well-to-do Athol Estes, 
promptly moved in with her stepfather, 
and through the efforts of a friend got 
a job at Austin’s First National Bank. All 
went swimmingly until 1894, when Will 
was 32 and the father of a five-year-old 
daughter. Then a sharp-eyed bank exam- 
iner dropped in at the First National and 
found a shortage of $5,557.02 in Will's 


some of 


des- 








Bettmann Archive 
Story SPINNER PoRTER 
For lack of a peanut stand. 
accounts. Porter fled to Central Amer- 
ica, came back when his wife was dying 
and finally stood trial. 

Sentenced to five years in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Will landed once more 
on his feet. He got a comfortable job 
in the hospital and became a_ valued 
friend of the prison doctor. With five 
other prisoners (two train robbers, three 
embezzlers and a forger) he founded the 
“Recluse Club,” which met on Sundays 
in an unused prison office and ate lavish 
dinners, complete with silverware, nap- 
kins and flowers, 

More important, Porter at last had 
time to write. It was on some of the 14 
stories he sent out from jail that he first 
used the name O. Henry—he chose the 
last name, said Porter, out of the society 
columns of a New Orleans newspaper and 
the initial O. “about the 
letter written.” These first stories 
have all the professionalism of his later 
work—they are sentimental, comic, mar- 
velously contrived and carry a sting of 
surprise at the end, Many turn on what 
was to be a constant theme for O. Henry: 
the vindication of a man who has seem- 
ingly forfeited all claim to respect. 

Fat Rat Bat Cat. Freed in 1901, Will 
Porter got to Manhattan as quickly as 
he could, determined to bury the past 
without a clue. He wrote feverishly and 
with almost instant success. Some of the 
money that poured in went to the sup- 
port of his daughter; most just dribbled 
Editors sought him out (he was 
usually found in a hotel room conven- 
iently near a saloon), and he was soon 
writing a weekly story in the New York 
World about adventures in Baghdad-on- 
the-Subway. In the guise of a modern 
Harun al-Rashid, Will searched the city 
for fun and ideas, and found both, from 
Hell’s Kitchen to the cancan dancers at 
Koster and Bial’s. 

An easy touch, a lavish tipper, a gen- 
erous host, he loved all that was seamy 


because it is 
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away. 
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Beatrice Foods Co., producers of famous Meadow 
Gold and La Choy Brand Foods, uses Copyfiex to 
speed and simplify sales reports and accounting 
paperwork. New entries are posted on originals 
of cumulative reports, and copies are mechani- 
cally made without slow, costly rewriting and 


retyping of previously recorded data. 


is - : 

National Electric Products Corporation, one of 
the country's leading manufacturers of electrical 
wiring materials, uses Copyfilex to reproduce 
accounting reports directly from master work 
sheets. Variable information is added or changed 
on the masters of periodic reports; copies are 
then mechanically produced without expense, 
loss of time, or inaccuracies of clerical copying. 


BRUNING 
Copytex 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


In Canada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Copies anything 
typed, written, printed, 
or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper 
—in seconds. 
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Copyflex Desk Top Model 110 copies originals 11” wide by any 
length, makes up to 300 letter-size copies per hour. Only $555. 
Other models available to copy originals up to 54” wide. 





Everywhere, alert companies like those described here are simpli- 
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saves thousands of dollars. 
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It makes sense 
to standardize 
on buildings, too! 





Stondordized Butler metal buildings ore avail- 
able from stock in sizes from o small pump house 
to structures of any desired width and length, 


if they are 
pre-engineered 


Butler 


buildings 





Everyone knows that standardiza- 
tion brings down costs. But is it—at 
last—practical in construction too? 
Thousands of firms—large and small 
—have learned that it is extremely 
practical — with Butler pre-engi- 
neered metal buildings. 

Pre-engineering and mass-fabri- 
cation save untold hours of engi- 
neer’s and executive’s time and cost, 
while assuring invariable high qual- 
ity. Fast construction saves weeks to 
months of building time—you are in 
business sooner. Excellent light, ven- 
tilation and climate control are 
“built-in” features of Butler build- 
ings. Clear spans up to 100 feet pro- 
vide more efficient interiors. These 
buildings are good enough that they 
are used as factories, and retail 
stores, low enough in price for ware- | 
houses, Learn how you can stand- 
ardize on good construction—and 
cut costs with Butler buildings— 
lowest cost way to build well. Phone 
your nearest Butler Builder for all 
the facts. He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Or write direct. 
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and unconventional. In An Unfinished 
Story he wrote about a man named Piggy 
who “was fat; he had the soul of a rat, 
the habits of a bat and the magnanimity 
of a cat . He could look at a shop- 
girl and tell you to an hour how long it 
had been since she had eaten anything 
more nourishing than marshmallows and 
tea, He . .. prowled around in depart- 
ment stores with his invitations to din- 
ner.” In a moment of candor, Will Porter 
told a friend: “I was Piggy.” 

One June Day. Whatever his private 
morality, his fiction was without moral 
blemish. He disliked being called the 
American Maupassant, protesting: “I nev- 
er wrote a filthy word in my life” (neither 
did Maupassant, whose language teased, 
but never stripped). Once, when a fellow 
inmate wanted Porter to write about pris- 
on conditions, he answered: “I tell you 
I will not attempt to bring a remedy to 
the diseased soul of society.” Writing for 
money alone, he swore that “if I had a 
prosperous peanut stand on Broadway... 
I would never write another line.” 

His genius lay in his plot making, and, 
like his tragically eccentric father, he 
made the mistake of thinking that he 
could achieve perpetual motion—and turn 
out his beautifully machined tales for- 
ever. He brought to the short story the 
elements of pace, geniality, color and 
surprise. Some of his gems—the tenderly 
sentimental Gift of the Magi, the tor- 
tuous Whirligig of Life, the feud-ridden 
A Blackjack Bargainer—are as inventive 
as will ever be written. But after O. Henry 
had been in Manhattan eight years, the 
mechanism that had produced more than 
250 stories slowed down. More and more 
often, his hand went out to the bottle 
instead of the pen. He tried to regain 
his balance by marrying again (a child- 
hood sweetheart), but only succeeded in 
creating another victim. He sold the dra- 
matic rights to his story A Retrieved 
Reformation for $500 and then saw it 
make hundreds of thousands for others 
as the Broadway hit Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine. He talked and talked about a novel 
but never got it on paper. His stories 
became more labored as debts mounted 
and the gift slipped away. One June day 
in 1910, Will Porter was rushed to the 
hospital and died of cirrhosis of the liver, 
but not before he whispered to the nurse 
a sentimental but effective punch line that 
might have come from one of his own 
stories: “Turn up the lights. I don’t want 
to go home in the dark.” 


The Voice of China 


Soviet Russia in Cuina (392 pp.J— 
Chiang Kai-shek—Farrar, Straus 
Cudahy ($5). 


One of history’s grimmest ironies is that 
the Communists’ lying assurances of their 
devotion to peace, democracy and progress 
have always found eager believers, while 
the Reds’ truthful pinpointing of their own 
goals has been blandly ignored. Until it 
was too late, only a handful of people ever 
took seriously Lenin's statement that “the 
shortest route from Moscow to Paris is via 








International 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 1929 
Needed: total struggle. 


Peiping and Calcutta.” Yet who can today 
deny that he meant just what he said? 

No man has fought harder, more stead- 
fastly or more tragically to stem the forces 
advancing along the Lenin-mapped route 
than Chiang Kai-shek, and no leader in 
the free world knows those forces better, 
or has known them longer. Out of his bit- 
ter knowledge comes this book, subtitled 
A Summing-Up at Seventy.* It is ex- 
traordinary, among other things, for what 
it is not. It is neither bitter nor angry; 
it wastes no time on past glories or on 
recriminations. It is a coldly impersonal 
study of what went wrong in China and 
what ought to be done now. The book 
is not offhand reading: it is badly organ- 
ized and repetitious. But its dry, fact- 
studded text—every line based on the 
dogged assumption that Chiang is still 
in the fight, despite his isolation in For- 
mosa—expresses his unbending will bet- 
ter than could rhetoric or fulmination. 

What Went Wrong? Chiang’s diagnosis 
of why China fell to Communism—and 
why the rest of the world is threatened— 
can be summed up in one phrase: peaceful 
coexistence. Carefully, Chiang spells out 
the tortuous story from the day the Com- 
munists first lodged themselves like para- 
sites within Sun Yat-sen’s National Revo- 
lution to the time of the Japanese invasion 
which the Communists exploited to con- 
solidate for further civil war, down to the 
moment when, after decades of war and 
chaos, “finally, the people lost their will 
to fight Communism.” 

Chiang apportions blame among Russian 
maneuvers, Japanese aggression, Chinese 
condensation 


* A two-part is being published 


in Live this week and next 
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naiveté—in- 
giveaway of Manchuria 
and the disastrous U.S. attempt (the 
Marshall mission) to mediate between the 
Nationalists and the Reds. But he does not 
dodge his own responsibility, ch 
self with the basic fault of again and again 
having dealt with Russia and the Commu 
nists as men of good will. Each 
Chinese Reds were nearly defeated, “co 
existence” again saved them: “We 
overconfident . We erred in being too 
lenient r 

If much of 


U.S. 


dupes and _ traitors 
cluding Yalta’s 











irges him 


time the 


were 


the world fell for the slogans 


about the Chinese Reds as mere agrarian 
reformers, about Nationalist corruption 
etc., it was, says Chiang, partly his gov- 


ernment’s fault: ““We lacked initiative in 
propaganda and 
The Red victory, by 


was only 20% 


substance in 
Chiang’s 
military; for the 


treachery. in- 


ideology. 
reckoning 
rest he 
details the histories of 
filtration 


case 
propaganda, the exploitation of 
an uprooted social order. One of the Reds 


earliest tactics, recalls Chiang, was to in 
cite the poor of a village to loot before 
Communist agents burned down the house 


of the landlords would let the 
fire spread to the 


so that the 


then they 


» houses of the poor, too 


{ 


homeless could be forced into 


the Red ranks. This is essentially what the 
Communists’ vaunted promises of reform 
did to all China. 

What to Do? Valuable as is Chiang’s 
story of China’s disaster, his analysis of 


ind theory is 
part of his 


overall Communist methods 
perhaps the 
book. It is 

by now should 
tary in the 
nist and neutralist 
molishes the 
that the 
the “natural 


most important 


in fact, a primer whose lessons 


but are not—elemen- 
anti-Commu 
Chiang de 
fatalistic notion 


foreign oflices ot 
countries. 
widespread 
Asian Communist 
result of backwardness.” It 
ill, the result of deliberate policy 
and must be countered by deliberate pol- 
icy. What is needed in the West to fight 
Communism’s “dialectic unity of offense 


and def struggle. 


growth of 





is, above 


ense”™ is total Chiang’s 


occasionally inept translators render it as 
“total war,” but from the context it is 
obvious that this is not what he means. 
On the contrary: the West’s position is 
rendered too cumbersome, too defensive 
by its preoccupation with hydrogen war. 
Russia wants the West think “that if 
there is going to be no nuclear war, there 


is not going to be kind of war at all. 


iny 


This notion, as Chiang sees it, means 
paralysis. The West, moreover -— to 
stop coddling neutralist nations. Instead 


5] 


its overall policy should be coordinated 


campaign of “indirect warfare” for “libera- 
tion” of the peoples enslaved by the new 
Red imperialism. This drive should be 
pushed on all fronts—political 
psychological, military. Chiang 
strongly implies that his Formosa army 
anti-Communist Asian 
should be allowed to attack Red China in 
Russia’s rear—without open U.S. involve 
ment. He also suggests that this could be 
done il war 


(Such ne ns, Chiang concedes with what 


economik 


social 


and other forces 


thout 





prov oking a gene 








might ilmost be taken for irony 
are likely to cause “certain misgivings 
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Just one writing —that’s all you 
need to fill, ship and bill orders this new 
Ozalid Direct Copy way. 


You start with an order filled out by your 
salesman or clerk. Ozalid copies, turned out 
in seconds, serve at every succeeding step. 
From one writing, you get receipts, 

labels, invoice—in fact all your paper work. 


You save costly repetitious handcopying 
and retyping ...eliminate copy errors 

and proofreading ... get shipments and bills 
out sooner...improve customer service. 


Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful “repeat 
writing” in every department. Cost? Less 
than a penny for a letter-size sheet of 
treated Ozalid paper—lowest cost per 

copy among all copving processes. 


For the full story, call your local Ozalid 
representative today. His number's in the 
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How did your company happen to 


choose the picture of a stag for your 
trademark? I’ve often wondered. 


A. We have to go back a long time to 
{Be explain that. The story really begins 
with the early English City of Hertford. 
Its seal showed a stag (or hart) fording 
a stream. Logically enough, the city of 
Hartford, Connecticut, also chose a stag 
for its seal. And that, in turn, led us to 
adopt such a symbol in the middle 1800s. 
We are proud that the Hartford Stag 
today is one of the most widely recog- 
nized and trusted trademarks in the 
insurance field. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 
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abroad.” ) Above all, he wants the West to 
regain the initiative, to realize and pro- 
claim that, in China as in all the world, 
the Communists stand for reaction; the 
true revolution is democracy. 

What of Chiang Kai-shek, the man. at 
70? The only personal note permitted to 
appear is in a short preface—moving and 
intensely Chinese. Writes Chiang: 

“Time speeds by like an arrow and with it 
are borne away first the months, then the 
years . . . In reviewing our past, my wife 
and I share an acute consciousness of 
failure in not living up to the lofty ideals 
instilled in us by our mothers . . . It was 
their constant and cherished expectation 
that we ‘return thanks to the state by 
delivering our people from evil and suffer- 
ing’ The double challenge of the 
mainland remaining unrecovered and our 
people therein crying out in vain for de- 
liverance aggravates our sense of regret... 
My wife and I dedicate ourselves once 
more to the supreme task to which we are 
called and thus strive to be not unworthy 
of our upbringing.” 


The Org Man Blues 


THe Durasce Fire (366 pp.}—Howard 
Swiggett—Houghton Mifflin ($4). 

From THE Dark Tower (245 pp.|— 
Ernst Pawel—Macmillan ($3.75). 


The postwar romance between novelists 
and the business world—a highly tentative 
affair at best—may be going pfffft. The 
hero of From the Dark Tower deserts his 
executive suite in Manhattan and his split- 
level home in the suburbs to fish for his 
soul in the shade of a Rocky Mountain 
peak. The hero of The Durable Fire under- 
goes the equivalent of a deathbed conver- 
sion before he can regain his faith in the 
corporate way of life. Both men sing the 
organizational blues, to wit, Big Business 
is too much like Big Brother. 

Conditioned Reflex. The late Howard 
Swiggett (he died last March at 64) was 
the better author, and Te Durable Fire 
is the livelier, more levelheaded book. 
Stephen Lowry, a new vice president of 
Continental Industries Corp., hopes to 
stockpile enough cash in ten years to 
get back to his unfinished book Principal 
Errors of Judgment of Rulers and Peoples 
Since the Reformation. Steve's principal 
error, as Author Swiggett sees it, seems 
to lie in thinking that a few miles of Long 
Island Railroad track can separate the 
company’s time from his own. While Steve 
never becomes as abject as Pavlov’s dogs, 
the company rules him by conditioned 
reflex. It is the absentee landlord of his 
home, the unseen host at his dinner parties, 
the spectral judge of his every decision. 

To this quasi-metaphysical monster 
Steve offers up a colleague and friend 
who, he accidentally discovers, has em- 
bezzled $50,000 in company funds. At 
this point Steve begins to wonder whether 
he is a company man or a company mouse. 

A company shake-up and the “durable 
fire” of his staunch and lovely wife's faith 
in him help Steve to reforge his faith in 
business and himself. Author Swiggett 
understands the paternalistic embrace in 
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Martha Holmes 
NovELIst SWIGGETT 


Of company men and company mice. 


which the large, modern corporation holds 
its employees—but he vastly exaggerates 
it. His notion that the corporation makes 
or unmakes the man is on a par with all 
the determinist devil theories of history 
which hold that every evil of human life 
flows from the capitalistic “system,” or 
from the machine, or from sunspots. 

Total Security. The mock-hero of Au- 
thor Ernst Pawel's From the Dark Tower 
unintentionally reminds the reader that 
Jonahs as well as Ahabs go looking for 
their private whales. Abe Rogoff is a 
middle-aged Jonah just asking to be swal- 
lowed. For ten years he has been a snicker- 
ing outsider (‘to take business seriously 
is a kind of disease’) camouflaged as a 
docile insider in the pseudo-Gothic spires 
of Manhattan's Tower Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co, Abe's disease might be diagnosed 
as undulant barricade fever, the nostalgic 
complaint of an ex-free-lover, ex-radical 
hewspaper editor and ex- Wobbly. The new- 
est totalitarianism, Abe decides, is Total 
Security. As the whale of social conformity 
begins to swallow him, Abe utters little 
burps of independent thought. 

His first blast is at his neighbors in 
suburban Samaria Beach, a spick-and- 
span interracial paradise of rising demo- 
graphic and disposable-income curves. As 
a potential school-board candidate, he 
defends an erstwhile Communist school- 
teacher. By this time Abe's wife and son 
are talking to him in monosyllables, but 
when he finally tells off his boss and quits 
to go West, everyone brightens perceptibly 
for unintelligible reasons. “No jobs for 
the likes of me,” chortles Abe as he camps 
under the Western sky. The compleat idler 
is a recurrent American dream, at least as 
old as Huck Finn lazing. But Author 
’awel’s ostensible text, “Executives of the 
world, resign. You have nothing to lose but 
your Dictaphones,” does not seem like a 
practical slogan with which to rally a 
teeming army of neo-nonconformists. 
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KEEP IT CLEAN, KEEP IT NEAT... 
even through counter-mauling, delicate 
blouses, lingerie, sweaters stay fresh, sale- 
able in Bemis show-off polyethylene bags. 
Sales climb ... markdowns virtually vanish. 
Time-saving, too, during inventory-taking. 
And all types of Bemis poly bags print 
beautifully. They have everything. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 


BEMIS flexible packaging m 


Jy be 


OK, IT'S A “GAG” PHOTO... but 
it points up that sometimes you want to 
keep soil in, For powdered pigments, for 
example, the efficient, economical contain- 
er isa Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag (special 
plies or liners if needed) with tape-over- 
seam closure. BEMISTAPE, a Bemis 
research development, does the trick. 









ay solve your problem 





GUARDS AGAINST DIRT AND... 
smudges, dust, scratches that furniture can 
pick up in the warehouse, on the truck, in 
handling ... they're thwarted economically 
with Bemis re-usable paper furniture cov- 
ers. And customers appreciate the care. 
Bemis flerible packaging does many pro- 
tective jobs. How can it help you? 





Bemis may already be making the better package you need—write to: Trade Extension Dept., 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond 





prints better, types better, looks better 





The reason for Hammermill Bond’s 
finer quality is right in this picture— 
hardwood’s finer fibers 


W: PHOTOGRAPHED this lady buyer 
'Y on a Hammermill tree farm to 
dramatize the fact that Hammermill 
Bond is now made with Aardwood’s finer 
fibers. The secret is the exclusive process 
that produces Neutracel® pulp. Blended 
with other quality pulps, Neutracel gives 
new Hammermill Bond a smoother, more 
velvety surface .. . helps your business 
messages make a better impression than 
ever before. 

See for yourself why hardwood’s finer 
fibers make the new Hammermill Bond 
more readable for printing, typing, 
writing and carbon copies. Hold a sheet 
of new Hammermill Bond up to the 
light. Or look at the photos at right. 
Notice the more uniform distribution of 
fibers. Papermakers call it “formation” 
—a key quality in fine paper. 

Neutracel also increases bulk and 
opacity, gives the new Hammermill Bond 
a better appearance, a heavier feel that 
says “quality.” 

Neutracel is another Hammermill first, 
a $6,000,000 step forward to bring you 
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Hammermill papers that 1) print better 
—ask your printer; 2) type better—ask 
your secretary; 3) look better—sce for 
yourself! Ask your printer to show you 
samples. Hammermill Paper Company, 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


¢ 
Printers everywhere use Hammermill §¢ 


papers. Many display this shield. 











wenyet MMERM, 
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with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 








| police spotted 





MISCELLANY 


Small Print. In Tulsa, Ted Cobb, 9, 
during a tornado alert, hastily scribbled 
out and taped to his chest a “last will and 
testament,” directing, “I leave everything 
I own to my friend George Draper Jr., if 
he isn’t blown away first.” 





In Vats Veritas. In Chicago, Andrew 
Mulligan, charged with drunken driving 
was freed when he explained that police 
had arrested him just after he had worked 
eight hours cleaning brewery vats. 


On Second Thought. In Dayton, the 
Journal Herald printed a want ad 
“Would the man who was looking for a 
home for himself and his two boys in the 
early 1940s please call Mrs. Fogle again.” 


Dialectic. In Moscow, the publication 
Soviet Trade, fretting that so few of Rus- 
sia’s young women these days can “pre- 
pare a lunch, dinner, supper at home, or 
even make tea properly,” concluded dark- 
ly, “Inability to cook often brings young 
housewives many bitter disappointments.” 


Only Shoot & Ride. In Rochester, 
James Robert Cronmiller, 6, answered the 
telephone, agreed to take a for 
his father but asked the caller to wait 
while he got a pencil, returned shortly 
explained that the point was broken, went 


message 


for another, returned, announced: “I'm 
here. But do you know what? I can't 
write.” 

T.K.O. In Memphis, Mrs. Patricia 


Carolyn Barnett Fine, 1955 winner of a 
“Mrs. -Homemaker” contest, filed for di- 


| vorce declaring that her husband was “ab- 
solutely impossible to please.” 


Downwind. In Jersey City, police got 
a phone tip from Kenneth Thompson, 21, 
of a tavern robbery by a “good-looking 
guy,” confirmed the theft. tracked down 
handsome Tipster Kenneth Thompson. 


In 


was 


Idea Man. Buffalo, Michael P. 
Gorman, who bothered, along with 
other mail handlers, by exhaust fumes 
from post-office delivery trucks at a load- 
ing platform, won a certificate of merit 
and $12.50 for his suggested solution 
turn off the motors. 


... And So Ad Infinitum. In Tokyo, 
Mitsushi Tanimoto in a 
store picking a woman’s pocket, made the 
arrest and then nabbed the woman, who 
was so busy shoplifting sweaters that she 
had not noticed the pickpocket. 


Know Thyself. In Luton, England, 
Thomas Dayid Bolter, onetime sergeant 
major, was acquitted of being drunk and 
disorderly after he told the court his 
drinking capacity was “18 pints when I 


sit down,” replied to the prosecutor's 
question, “Well, and what about when 
you stand up?” with “I fall over.” 
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TIGHTROpE Acr 





1. “Like a fly on a cobweb. That's how 
I felt traveling above 1800 feet of space on 
a tvrolean traverse in Alberta last month,” 
writes an American friend of Canadian 


Club. "My guide, John Dodds, had schooled 


me in the traverse. “Only way to climb that 
rock needle, he'd said. He went first. Then 
t was my turn and | nearly chickened 
yut. But that rocky spire was a challenge 














2. “Rigging the aerial bridge had been 3. “I didn’t look down until I'd made 4. “Steeple-jacking over, 


It took nimble climbing, lots of time across. John assured me we hadn't bee es John’s cabin back in Banff 
ry the patient engineering, I didn’t but I hate to think what might have happ ifa looked like a palace. Com 

e« to lose my nerve until I saw rope had slipped. [ insisted that we ra lown, plete with my favorite whis 
other side, Then it was up to me using our climbing ropes as friction brakes ky — Canadian (¢ ! 


Why this whisky’s G2? ° CG? 
worldwide popularity?...... Only Cmactian STU vas 
a distinctive flavor that captures in one great whisky the lightness of 
scotch, the mellowness of rye, the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. 
That's why no other whisky in all the world tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long....in short ones before dinner, 
tall ones after.......... “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


irs old - 90.4 proof Imported from Canada. 
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frorr anada y Hiram Walker importers inc., Detroit Michigan, Blended Canadian Whisky 


is the word 
for ham... 


America’s original canned ham! 
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Now in 5 sizes: 14% Ibs., 4 Ibs., Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
5 Ibs., 634 Ibs., 10 Ibs. 





